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C lth with occasional strong stands. The 

ampaign in . ‘ : 
— Austro-Germans are following up 


The War.—The storm centre in the west has shifted 
from the region north of Arras to the Argonne and the 


CHRONICLE 6 


Vosges. There have been furious encounters in both 
Bellet 9 places resulting in trenches passing 
atletin, Jone 29 p. from one side to the other, but the 


m.-July 6 a.m. ° 
results of the fighting seem to have 


left the situation pretty much what it was. Interest at- 
taches especially to the German offensive in the Argonne, 
because it is thought to be the prelude to another of the 
strenuous German efforts to break through the French 
lines which have made the fighting in this section par- 
ticularly costly and bloody. The Crown Prince accord- 
ing to reports is in command, and large bodies of troops 
are said to be gathering for a new assault that has the 
isolation of Verdun for its objective. Heavy guns of the 
type that broke the Russian resistance 
in Galicia are being massed, it would 
seem, for a new drive, and bitter 
fighting is expected. Already Verdun is surrounded on 
three sides, and if the Germans could succeed in forcing 
their way south from Binarville, where they gained some 
ground during the week, towards St. Mihiel, they would 
necessitate the evacuation not only of Verdun but of a 
large part of Lorraine. The proximity of Metz, and a 
network of railroads make the concentration of troops 
and the transportation of supplies very easy in this dis- 
trict. The advantage of the fighting which has taken 
place in Alsace has rested with the French. At the Le 
Prétre forest the Germans have advanced four hundred 
yards on a front of one mile. 

The campaign in Galicia is developing as expected. 
Everywhere except along the lower Dniester the Rus- 
sians are falling back, not in disorder but deliberately and 
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The Argonne 





Galicia a : : 
their victories and are daily recover- 


ing more of Galicia, the complete evacuation of which 
seems to be a thing of the near future. The Austro- 
Germans are moving north through southern Poland to- 
wards Ivangorod and Warsaw in two divisions: between 
the Vistula and the Vierpz, after having driven the Rus- 
sians from the San and the Tanew, they have advanced as 
far as Josefow, Krasnik, and Turobin; between the 
Vierpz and the Bug, after forcing the Russians from 
Tomaszow, they have crossed the Labunka, west of 
Zamose, and taken Komarow. The Austro-Germans are 
also moving east through eastern Galicia, and are engag- 
ing the Russians along the Bug from Kamionka to Busk ; 
they have also crossed the Gnila Lipa and are advancing 
towards the Ztota Lipa. They have failed, however, to 
dislodge the Russians from their positions along the 
Dniester from Mariampol to Bessarabia. 

At other points in the eastern battle line there have 
been no important developments. A naval attack was 
made by the Germans on Windau with the purpose of in- 
vading the Baltic provinces. An engagement followed 
between the German and Russian fleets, during which a 
German mine layer had to run ashore. Otherwise little 
damage was inflicted on either side, but the German at- 
tempt to land troops had to be abandoned. 

The Italian campaign in the Trentino has been practi- 
cally at a standstill during the week, although it is re- 
Rome to be progressing favorably. The 
invasion seems to have been intended 
to accomplish no more than a seizure 
of the passes through which it has 
frequently been predicted that the Austrian troops would 
try to force a way into Italy. In the district north of 
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The Italian 
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Triest, heavy rains delayed the Italian operations, and in | Vienna. Their resolutions recommended the establish- 
ment of a tariff union between the two 


the beginning of the week the offensive was for the most AP 4 
: e : } ropose . : 5 

part on the side of the Austrians. Later it passed to the a countries which would be of the most 

: far ; . Tariff Union 
Italians who succeeded in capturing a peak near Plezzo 
that dominated Tolmein. Further north the Italians are 
still bombarding Malborghetto, and are trying to force 
the Predil pass. The engagements which have taken 


far-reaching consequences. By it 
the tariff barriers between the two Central Powers would 
be almost entirely broken down. Cnly on certain articles, 
where the different cost of production in the respective 
place elsewhere are of minor importance. lands requires it, would even a slight tariff be retained. 
Official reports from London and Paris record success | The aim could then be to pursue a common economic policy 
against the Turks in the Gallipoli peninsula. Progress in regard to all other countries. The assembly furthermore 
has been made toward Krithia on a front of almost a mile. | resolved to enter at once into communication with both 
Seven Turkish trenches were carried _ Governments that the first steps might be taken as soon 

Other Items by assault. Public opinion in Lon- | as possible for introducing the proposed union. If es- 
don, which has been growing restive | tablished, it may mark a new era in the economic history 

over the silence maintained by the Government with re- | of the world. The clause by which a tariff sufficient to 
spect to the operations in the Dardanelles, has been some- | equalize the cost of production between the two countries 
what pacified by the victory. is possible and may help to make the proposal still more 
Montenegro has again seized the coveted Scutari. It | acceptable. It sets aside at least partly the great cif- 
will be remembered that two years ago, after having | ficulty previously urged against such tariff union by con- 
captured it from the Turks, she was forced to evacuate | servative Austrians who feared that Austria-Hungary 
it by the threats of the Allied Powers of Europe. Her might not be able to compete economically with Germany. 
present move was precipitated by Servia’s entrance into | No time can be more favorable than the present for in- 
Albania, and is justified by her on the plea that other | augurating the movement which may give a new im- 
nations have occupied other parts of Albania. Monte- | petus to Austria-Hungary and materially strengthen 
negro’s action has angered Italy, as the seizure of Tirana | Germany. Dr. Rieser, the president of the Hansa-Bund, 
an‘| Elbasan by Servia had already done. The conse- | is reported to have stated at this conference that the four 
quence has been that the Italian Government has sent | great Powers allied against Germany and Austria~-Hun- 
protests to Montenegro, Servia, France, Great Britain | gary had not only come to political agreement with one 
another, but had likewise jointly passed a number of 





and Russia. 
The State Department has been informed by the | economic resolutions. One of the most important of 
American Consul at Bristol, England, that nineteen | these, according to the Ziirich correspondent’s report of 
Americans lost their lives, when the Armenian was sunk | the speech, prevents any of the four Powers from enter- 
by a German submarine off the cost of Cornwall. The | ing upon a commercial contract with Germany and Aus- 
steamship was a British vessel on its way from Newport | tria-Hungary, unless the consent of the other Powers has 
News, Va., to Avonmouth, England, and was laden with | first been obtained. Whatever may be the immediate 
a cargo of mules and horses, presumably for the British | result of the meeting, it is clear that the close economic 
army. Steps are being taken to determine whether the | and industrial alliance of the two Central Powers of 
Armenian was armed or not, and also whether she was | Europe is now more likely than ever to be effected. 





under charter to the British Government, and hence might 
be regarded by the Germans as an auxiliary cruiser. The | France.—The decline in the birth rate has been par- 
incident has not aroused much feeling in the United | ticularly noticeable since the beginning of the war. The 
States, nor is it likely to complicate further the difficult | rate in 1914 was about 1,000 daily, but at the beginning 
relations between Germany and ourselves. of this year, it is said, the figures 
In fact it is thought that the incident may smooth the , Ominous Figures dropped to 850, and there has been a 
way towards an agreement between the American and | steady monthly decline. In the last 
German Governments on the subject of submarine war- | week for which figures have been published, June 6 to 12, 
fare. The new type of submarine which was engaged in | there were only 356 births in the entire country. In this 
the affair seems to have demonstrated the possibility and | same week 2,800 births were recorded in the city of New 
feasibility of the procedure for which President Wilson | York; about eight times the number recorded throughout 
is contending; for not only was the speed of the sub- | France. A tax on unmarried men with a prolongation of 
marine such that it was able to overhaul the steamer, but | their military service, a lessening of the service required 
of fathers of families together with a diminution of the 
taxes on the heads of families, are some of the legal 
measures which have been proposed. But as has been 
pointed out more than once within recent years by 
students and by commissions appointed to investigate the 
questions, statute law can do but little to check this evil. 


being mounted with rapid fire guns, it was also able to 
compel surrender without special danger to itself and 


crew. 


Austria.—A meeting of prominent national economists 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary recently took place at 
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It would seem that France is to follow the example of 
England in creating a Minister of Munitions. This 
action has been determined upon by the French Cabinet, 
to decentralize the work of adminis- 
tration, thus freeing the Minister of 
War from all concern about minor 
details, and giving him a larger leisure for the considera- 
tion of more important matters. The action of Parlia- 
ment in passing the Dalbiez law which enables the Gov- 
ernment to withdraw skilled munition workers from the 
ranks, seems to have been prompted more by the con- 
sideration of future than of present needs. It is claimed 
that the army, at least since last October has never been 
short of ammunition, and that the production of shells is 
at present in excess of the army requisitions. 


Munitions 


Germany.—The attitude of the various denominations 
towards the Church is gradually undergoing a change. 


Men are daily learning to understand more completely | 


A Better 


Dudenteiilling dices. Strictly Protestant journals 


may now be found admitting that 
their judgment of Catholics has been erroneous and 
that it is entirely unjust to many citizens who are 
doing their duty manfully. They still fail to grasp 
the principles which animate Catholics and imagine 
that it is despite these principles rather than 
cause of them that Catholics are evincing their wonderful 
spirit of loyalty. Such misconceptions, it is to be noped, 
will likewise disappear when the outer bulwarks of 
bigotry have once been demolished. 
not the work of a day, nor of a single campaign. 
recent order of a Catholic prelate that all the church 
bells which could be spared in his diocese should be 
turned over to the military authorities and converted into 
weapons for the protection of the Fatherland is but 
one of countless instances in which the Catholic hier- 
archy of Germany has shown itself ready to make even 
the greatest sacrifices for the sake of the nation. The 
myth that Catholics are wanting in patriotism has been 
effectively dissipated. It now remains to convince the 
world of the truth that the highest patriotism can only 
be the outcome of the purest Catholicism. 


be- 


Great Britain——The opinion expressed by the West- 
minster Gazette that the labor leaders would do more 
than was asked by the Government, seems on the whole 
to be justified. The seven days grant- 
ed the Unionists to make good their 
pledge to supply the needed munition 
workers without recourse to conscription expired on 
June 30. The results are said to be satisfactory. “The 
volunteer system,” reports Mr. W. E. Morgan, assistant 
in this department to the Minister of Munitions, “has 
justified itself as applied to munition workers. During 
the last two days the enrolment averaged 10,000 per 
* The Minister of Munitions has announced that 


The Munition 
Workers 


day. 


the absurdity of their former preju- | 


This of course is | 
The 


certain concessions will be made in the final draft of the 
Munitions Bill, The chief amendment, it is thought, will 
limit the power of compelling arbitration in labor dis- 
putes, where the actual manufacture of munitions is not 
affected. Particular objection to forced arbitration had 
been registered by the coal miners who contend that they 
have never been “shirkers.” A conference has been set 
by the Government in which the Minister of Munitions 
will propose measures to bring about an increased output 
by voluntary means. Meanwhile the dispute which 
threatened to cause a strike of 20,000 miners in South 
Wales, thus endangering the coal supply for the navy has 
been settled through Government intervention. In a 
meeting at Cardiff a compromise suggested by the Gov- 
ernment, to hold for the duration of the war was accepted 
by the workers. 

The London Telegraph gives the following compilation 
of the approximate casualties of the British expeditionary 
forces during the last three months. April, 639 officers 
and 19,000 men; May, 3,600 officers 
and 26,000 men; June, 2,200 officers 
and 62,000 men. Although from 
time to time the call is made for compulsory recruiting, 
the Government contends that up to the present, the 
In 


Recent Losses 


volunteer system has met the needs of the situation. 
the House of Commons, Premier Asquith refused to 
answer the question as to whether the Government would 
state the terms on which peace would be possible. “It 
would not be in the public interest,” the Premier as- 
serted, “to add anything to what I have already publicly 
said on the matter.” 


Hungary.—The entrance of Italy into the war has 
greatly intensified the national patriotism of the Hun- 


garians. Attacked by their former ally they have been 
roused as never before. Subscrip- 
A New aere , . 
; tions to the war loan at once poured 
Awakening 


in from all sides and men asked to be 
sent to the Italian frontier. A big religious procession was 


| held at the capital “for the victory of our just cause and 


our honest weapons and for an honorable peace.” 


The 
right hand of the saintly King Stephen, the famous na- 
tional relic of Hungary, was carried through the streets, 
and it is estimated that 100,000 persons took part in the 
imposing Catholic demonstration. At its head was the 
imperial representative, the oldest son of Archduke 
Joseph. Then followed the Cardinal Prince Primate 
Csernoch with a majority of the bishops, Government 
representatives and State and municipal officials. The 
scene vividly suggested to the onlookers of many creeds 
that the Catholic traditions of Stephen the Saint were 
again renewed throughout the land, that Hungary is a 
Christian State and that its people are resolved that it 
shall remain a Christian kingdom. “Our good sword will 
lead us on to victory,” a press correspondent writes from 
Hungary, “and the Cross will preserve for us the fruits 
of this victory.” No apprehension is felt about the out- 
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come of the war, since it is believed that the entrance of 
Italy into the great struggle can not change the situation. 
The Tyrolese Alps, it is argued, are far more impreg- 
nable than the Carpathians which even the overwhelming 
Russian forces with their strong artillery could not cross. 
Special attention is likewise called by the Catholic press 
to the activities of Latin Freemasonry in the course of 
this war and the consequent confusion of the Hungarian 
lodges which have now broken off all relations with their 


Italian and French brethren. 


Ireland.—F rom every Nationalist quarter rises a cry 
of distrust of the present Government. Sir E. Carson, 
Smith, sometime promoters of armed rebellion 
against the law are now beheld con- 
trolling the law of Great Britain, 
and Mr. Gordon, one of their most 
prominent supporters, has supplanted a Home Ruler in 
the administration of the in Ireland. The recent 
trials before judges of summary jurisdiction of men, and 


and F. E. 


The Coalition’s 
Unpopularity 


law 


even women, accused of much milder expressions against 
recruiting than those of the Northcliffe papers, and of 
much seditious utterances than those of Carson, 
Landsdowne, Smith, and Gordon, resulted in sentences 
of heavy fines and long imprisonment. Mr. S. Keffing- 
ton’s food-strike, reducing his six months’ sentence to six 


less 


days, has given national prominence to an eccentric and 
otherwise negligible individual. The dissatisfaction of 
the Irish Party and their declared resolution to oppose 
any attempt at conscription have brought them into prac- 
tical unity of purpose with the extremest elements, but the 
recent elections show that their war policies have lost 
them their former grip on the Irish electorate. The Irish 
Volunteers are increasing their members and equip- 
ment and are absorbing the serviceable elements of the 
National Volunteers. The weather has been exception- 
ably favorable to agriculture needs, the Gaelic League 
ofganizations are more vigorous and widespread than 
ever before, and from every viewpoint, national and 
economic, the Irish Leader seems justified in declaring 
that all looks well for Irish Nationality. 


Mexico.—‘‘Never will I draw my sword against the 
people of my beloved Mexico,” protested General Huerta, 
after being arrested along with General Orozco, near El 

Paso on June 27, for conspiring on 
New Complications United States soil against his country. 

If this unusual interest shown in the 
movements of Huerta had been manifested in the case of 
other revolutionists who plotted from within our borders 
the ruin of Mexico, that wretched land would doubtless be 
nearer the enjoyment of peace than it is to-day. Some 
other Mexicans were subsequently arrested in Texas, 
charged with being conspirators, and an investigation is 
to be held on July 12. Orozco having fortified his bond 
and disappeared Huerta was again arrested on July 3 
and imprisoned. All communications with the Capital 
had been cut off by Zapata, who seems to have frustrated 


Gonzales’ attempt to relieve the city. According to re- 
ports received at Washington on July .1, through the 
Brazilian Minister, grocery stores in Mexico City were 
looted by rioters on June 25. In a dispatch to his 
American agency Carranza gave orders to “Deny as 
many times as may be necessary that any people are 
dying of hunger. This is nothing but a falsehood spread 
by the reactionaries.” Presumably, what’s said three 
times is true. The “First Chief,” has not yielded an 
inch, and notwithstanding President Wilson’s threaten- 
ing appeal, the hope of any cooperation among the war- 
ring faction seems as distant as ever. Meanwhile the 
American Red Cross has for the present given up all 
hope of bringing relief to Mexico for no access can be 
had to those points where distress is most acute. Con- 


_ tributions to the relief fund, moreover, have been very 


meager as “a large element of public interests are opposed 
to the United States sending food into Mexico with one 


_ hand and arms and ammunition with the other.’”’ Genera! 


Porfirio Diaz whose forced retirement from the presi- 
dency of Mexico in 1911 started the present revolution, 
died in Paris on July 2 at the age of eighty-five. 


Rome.—Regarding the interview the Holy Father was 
reported two weeks ago to have given a representative of 
La Liberté, a French journal, Cardinal Gasparri, accord- 
ing to a dispatch in the secular press, 
said that M. Latapie, the interviewer, 
“invented entirely many grave asser- 
tions.” “The Pope,” the Secretary of State continued, 
wished Italy to remain outside the conflict upon receiving con- 
cessions from Austria, because he desired that Italy should not 
suffer the horrors of war, and he was preoccupied with the 
delicate position of the Church if Italy entered the conflict. 
War once declared, the Church became entirely neutral. It has 
not in any way tried to prevent Catholics from doing their duty 
according to their consciences, and it has done everything for 
the spiritual welfare of the soldiers. 


The Pope and 
“La Liberte” 


“M. Latapie,” said the Cardinal in conclusion, “will 


_ have the honor of being the last journalist to be received 


by the Holy Father during the war.” The Osservatore 
Romano makes this comment on the distorted interview : 


The ideas of the Pope must be sought again in official pontiti- 


| cal documents and not in words never uttered but which were 


aitributed to the Pontiff and which were reproduced with fantas- 
tic interpretation in the newspapers without respect for the 
august dignity of the Pope. Additional evidence of this lack of 
respect is found in the discussion of the letter from the Pope to 
Prince von Buelow. An effort has been made to give it political 
character and significance, whereas it was a private letter reply- 
ing to Prince von: Buelow, who unable to visit the Vatican, be- 
lieved it well to write the Pope to take leave of him and ask 
his benediction for the princess. Attempts are being made to 
distort this letter into a political document and the newspapers 
even ask its publication without regard to the Pope. 


“As “fresh news” is not always accurate news, Cath- 
olics who wish to learn the Holy Father’s views on the 
war should prudently wait for the Acta A postolice Sedis, 
the only “official organ of the Vatican.” 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





An Open Letter to H. G. Wells 


Y DEAR WELLS: I foolishly and rashly under- 
took the task of writing a little essay about your 
book “First and Last Things:” I promised to do what 
is called “reviewing it.” For this task I am not com- 
petent. I am not sure that anybody is, but I am quite sure 
that I am not. A review is either a summary, telling 
people what is in the book, or a judgment of that book, 
or a mixture of both. Now your book upon the “First 
and Last Things” contains so much of a human being, 
and is so full and free from repetition that I don’t see 
how it would be possible to summarize it,.except as one 
summarizes a character or an historical period by reading 
over and over again, and by leaving one’s judgment to 
the process of time. As for judging, which is the second 
part of “reviewing,” I again confess myself incapable. 
I can only measure by certain clear standards where 
generalities are concerned ; for instance, I can distinguish 
between what is known and what is guessed in physical 
science, and between the emotion produced by good verse 
compared with the emotion produced by any passionate 
patriotic revenge mixed up with good verse, But when 
it comes to the appreciation of something so organic as 
a personality and what that personality thinks, I can only 
express an opinion equally personal, and that would not 
be “reviewing.” 

What I had better do, I think, is to tell you how the 
book strikes one in the literature of our time. What its 
place is and will be. 

You will agree with me, I think, that the distinction 
between men to-day is the distinction between those pre- 
pared to discover and to express the truth, and those not 
concerned in this matter. The former happen to be in 





modern England as we know it, a very small body indeed. | 


It was but a short time ago that I was analyzing to my 
constituents at Salford—a few years more or less—the 
exact nature of the power which a man like the late Lord 
Rothschild and his successors could exercise over the 
financial Committee which we call the House of Lords. 
My constituents were delighted, but (will posterity 
believe it!) the press, that is, Harmsworth, who owns 
two papers in that district, and sundry other wealthy 
men, reported everything in that speech except that 
capital passage. There is one example. 


men about them care for it. You know the journalists. 
You know how everything is written to order ; how many 
a hearty drinker writes purulent teetotalism because his 
cowardice is owned by some wealthy gutter snipe or other 
who has never been taught to drink like a man. You 


‘know the rich, and the amazing contrast between what 


they say at table and what they say in public. You will 
agree with me, therefore, I am confident, that the men 
who want to know the truth and to express it, are in 
England, and especially in London to-day exceedingly 
rare, 

Now you are one of these. If you find Paris is well 
built you say so. The discovery gives you pleasure, and 
the expression of the discovery gives you pleasure, and 
you are indifferent whether for the moment some rascally 
Jew millionaire is on his trial for treason in France or 
not. If you think that you have discovered an honest 
speech-maker in the United States, you say so, and you 
are indifferent to the prejudices of intimate friends in the 
matter. And so forth. I am confident that if, by per- 
sonal experience, you discovered that a man had actually 
lifted himself off the ground by force of will, and had 
done a piece of “levitation,” you would record the fact 
with enthusiasm, and would take a great deal of trouble 
to impress it upon your fellow-beings, and so forth. 

Now the people who want to tell the truth to-day are 
the people who will count with our immediate posterity. 
The hypocrites won’t count—you can smell around you 
the tawdry and malodorous relics of the reputations of 
dead Cabinet Ministers ; the vast host that repeat phrases 
don’t count. The few who desire to discover and to 
express do count. Therefore, your book will most un- 
doubtedly be regarded one year after another as the 
development of our time proceeds. 

My next business is to lay down as a proposition which 
I shall not prove, but upon which the whole of this my 
appreciation depends, that the modern world is very 
rapidly settling down into two fairly clearly marked 
bodies of opinion. 

You know how, at high tide, a harbor will look like a 
big lake, full of every sort of diversity and conflicting 
interest of wind and minor current, and ripple and patch 
of calm. You know how, as the sea begins to suck back 
its own the currents grow stronger and more defined, but 
there ‘is still complexity and confusion; and you know 
how at last some great sandbank will heave itself above 


| the falling waters, and they will run in two single, direct, 


say in general that the world around us to-day in this | 


island (not in Ireland) thinks the truth less important | 
| plex, easy thing which older men still remember, At least, 


than it has been thought at any other period of which we 
have record. 

You know what the politicians are; the professional 
politicians ; a clique of men all closely intermarried with 
a few dependents hanging on to them. The last thing 
they think about is the truth. They are so far removed 
from it that they do not even understand that some few 


| 
| 


And you may | silent, puissant bodies of water solid upon either side. 


Something like this has happenned to the modern 
world. A generation or so ago it was that pleasing, com- 
it was that upon the surface. Only those who knew the 
depths (Lacordaire was one) were sure by the confirma- 
tion their surroundings showed them, that deep cur- 
rents were in the nature of our society. The tide has 
fallen, and with every day it is more clearly apparent 
that conviction is dividing into two bodies of thought, 
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violent, hating each other, utterly distinct. One of them 
is Catholicism, and the other is that which you see shaping 
around you. 

| say wisely “bodies” of thought. 
but enthusiasms 


Not theories, but 
things, not conclusions alive with 
passion, 

| remember that in one of your books you represented 
some fashionable fellow or other, whom I think you talked 
of as acleric of the *Huysman” sect. He, in that future 
society that you were describing, stood for some paltry 
fad or other, some millinery, some archeological amuse- 
ment, such as may tickle wealthy women. You know, of 
course, that when I say Catholicism I do not mean that. 
When I say Catholicism I mean what the people mean 
who sell flowers near Victoria station, and what the little 
hump-backed man means who sells papers somewhat 
(This is not libel, for the hump-backed man 
is poor.) For I had a game the other day, laying a bet 
as to whether the of 
Rome were properly described in current English as 
Catholics. | referred it to the popular voice, and dis- 
covered all the way down Victoria Street that when an 


further on, 


those in communion with See 


ordinary Englishman says Catholic he means Catholic. 
On this account do I use that word, but if anyone prefers 
that in writing to you I should use the word Papist or 
Romanist, or R.C., or even that to me meaningless word 
“Christianity,” I should be delighted to use it, so that we 
know what is meant by the word. Well, then, to return. 
I say the world is falling into these two bodies of thought, 
and falling rapidly, and the proof is, that the transcen- 
dental dogmas unproved and unprovable of the anti- 
Catholic side in Europe are beginning to be accepted 
wholesale and in bulk, precisely as are accepted the 
dogmas of religion, 

Now I confess the interest of your book to me is to 
guess upon which side of the sand-bank, thought of your 
“First and Last Things” character will ultimately and 
decisively fall. 

Here, I beseech you, Wells, to wait a moment. I am 
not interested to discover whether the sources from which 
it springs are Catholic or not. They obviously are not 
Catholic. What I am interested in is the process of 
appreciation apparent in such thought and the develop- 
ment of it. I catch at once in your book the opposite of 
mere words: the salt of reason. You would never say 
(as Shaw has said) that life is a “miracle.” That is Hyde 
Park. A miracle is a highly unusual event: something 
out of the order. Life isn’t, You would never say (as I 
heard Bax the Socialist say), that Catholicism is reduced 
to lessening “peasant areas.”” You know that New York 
and Paris and»the rest are not a peasantry. You have 
met men: you know that the men who all over Europe 
and the world are saying that they have loved too late 
the unspeakable beauty are—worse luck for them !—not 
peasants. You may even know—so wide your reading— 
that my quotation is a tag from Hippo. When you say 
that “the personality of Christ” does not appeal to you I 








naturally remain indifferent, because the phrase “person- 
ality of Christ” means whatever any reader chooses to 
make it mean. It is (to use the faded jargon cf the uni- 
versities ) “subjective,” or, to talk plain English, “made up 
out of one’s head,” and I can understand that you or any 
honest man would be repelled by any simulacrum made in 
their own image by those who go about doing good in a 
quiet way. The root of the interest in your book lies 
surely not in your attitude towards such things, but in its 
hesitations between positive assertion and sympathy. 
Perpetually do I find in it marks of sympathetic or 
emotional attraction to that which has given all its life to 
the anti-Catholic camp. On the question of immortality, 
for instance, you do not ask yourself whether men con- 
tinue to live or do not continue to live after death, but 
rather whether you feel inclined that they should do so. 
On that prime question whether things are a pyramid 
which grows from an apex or whether they are not 
rather a cube whose molecular structure is pyramidal ; 
whether we should feel the dynamics of the universe to 
proceed from or towards personality; whether a certain 
direction is up or down; whether the universe was made 
or makes, and in general, whether there is a God—on 
this prime question (whereupon all true thought reposes) 
you tell me that sometimes, looking at a view or at the 
night, you feel a mysterious communion with a great per- 
sonality. In words far less admirable than your own, 
and with intelligence wholly inferior to yours, the very 
modernists say such things. But surely the problem with 
which the mind of man wrestles is not whether he likes it 
or feels that such a personality should be, but whether 
it is. Its quest is something deeper than passing impres- 
sions, its concern is with the fact. 

When you talk not of that with which you sympathize 
or that which you feel, but of that which you intellectu- 
ally accept (or as we Catholics should say, of your 
Faith), you give a certain number of postulates upon the 
one side, but you give also a certain number of postulates 
upon the other. 

For instance, next to the prime question whether there 
is a God, comes the quarrel between Nominalism and 
Realism; the great awakening of the human mind after 
the Dark Ages fought out that quarrel, and the Church 
decided against Nominalism. Now your book is nominal- 
ist, whereas we are realist. You are nominalist when 
you say that general terms lead men astray. In general, 
the intellectual framework of the book is of the school, 
or, rather, the army, opposed to ours; but every now and 
then, like a man choosing things in a shop because he 
likes them, and therefore choosing divers things, you 
strike a strong note upon our side. For instance, you 
distinguish in more than one place between what is known 
and what is guessed—that is a purely Catholic habit. To- 
day we Catholics alone maintain that sanity as a body. 
You show in more than one passage a distaste for the 
dreary, repeated assertions of things never seen: things 
the supposed existence of which reposes upon nothing 
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less flimsy than a Jacob’s ladder of hypotheses ; that dis- | sentatives, and published, in four volumes, “The Congres- 


taste is a profoundly Catholic distaste. I think that if it 
were put up to you which meant more to you, beer or 
the chemical analysis of beer, you would say beer. | think 
that if it were put to you whether you were more sure of 
oak than of the analysis of oak upon any scientific lines, 
you would plump for oak. More: in that vastly most im- 
portant point, the stuff of humanity, you are perpetually 
dragged by your powerful intelligence towards seeing 
men. You try to mix your Socialism with the fact, Man, 
It won't mix, but at any rate you try to do it, and no 
other Socialist to my knowledge does. 

So I ask myself as I lay down the book for the third 
or fourth or the fifth time, into which watershed the 
stream of thought you represent (and largely originate) 
will fall when we are all dead. It is a profound question, 
the answer to it is all important, and I do not pretend to 
furnish that answer; but of one thing, at the risk of 
repetition, I will again affirm that I am certain, and that 
is that it will fall upon one side or the other; there are 
only two. Their dualism and their antagonism will be 
increasingly apparent as we grow old, and perhaps before 
the end of our time may lead to wars—and more wars. 
Already in France, which is the arena, men are ready to 
die on either side. 

Is it not an entertaining debate? 





Hivarre Betcoc. 


The Young Man and Shorthand Reporting* 


N August 22, 1903, a small group of shorthand 
writers assembled in St. Augustine’s churchyard, 
Philadelphia, and assisted at the unveiling of a bronze 
tablet erected by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association in memory of Thomas Lloyd, first shorthand 
reporter in the United States. Mr. Edward V. Murphy, 
official stenographer of the United States Senate, the 
principal speaker of the occasion, among other things, 
said: “Born in London in 1756, Thomas Lloyd was 
educated at the Jesuit College of St. Omer, in Flanders, 
where he was trained, not only in religious and secular 
knowledge, but, as he subsequently asserted, in ‘repub- 
lican principles.’ In 1771 he emigrated to America, and 
settled in St. Mary’s County, Maryland, While a pupil at 
St. Omer he studied a system of shorthand said to have 
been invented by the Jesuits, but the authorship of the 
system is contested, and it is claimed that it rightfully 
belongs to Robert Graves and Samuel Ashton, who in 
1775 published, ‘The Whole Art of Tachygrapy; or 
Shorthand Writing Made Plain and Easy.’ As Lloyd 
was a pupil at St. Omer from 1763 to 1770 it is not prob- 
able that the system which he was then taught, and which 
he presumably followed, could have been originated by 
Messrs. Graves and Ashton.” Thomas Lloyd was the 
shorthand reporter of the first national House of Repre- 





*The thirty-sixth of a series of vocational articles. 


sional Register, or History of the Proceedings and 
Debates of the First House of Representatives of the 
United States of America.” Thomas Lloyd was a 
soldier, a patriot, and a philosopher, and the story of his 
active life is well worthy of study by young Americans. 
A contemporary of Lloyd’s was William Sampson, an 
Irish exile, a skilful shorthand reporter, who in many 
cases acted both as counsel and reporter. Sampson was 
a compatriot of Robert Emmet and Daniel O'Connell. It 
was Sampson who in 1813, in a criminal case, tried in the 
Court of General Sessions, New York, raised, and had 
settled for all time the question whether a Catholic priest 
could be compelled to divulge the secrets of the confes- 
This subject is treated of in Sampson’s work, 
These two names 


sional. 
“The Catholic Question in America.” 
are mentioned to show the high character and achieve- 
ments of two men who followed shorthand reporting as 
a profession. The faculties it brings into play, the dis- 
cipline of the brain and hand it necessitates, the numerous 
qualifications required in its successful performance, all 
entitle shorthand reporting to be placed above mere 
mechanical work. Dr. Samuel Johnson said: ‘“Short- 
hand, on account of its great general utility merits a 


| much higher rank among the arts and sciences than is 


| allotted to it. 


Its usefulness is not confined to any 


| particular science or profession, but it is universal; it is 
| therefore, by no means unworthy the attention of men of 


| genius and erudition.” 


Many people make no distinction between the young 
girl fresh from a three months’ course in a shorthand 
school, laboriously taking down the slowly dictated 
letter of the business man, and a shorthand writer who 
after years of study and unremitting toil has acquired the 
wonderful art of verbatim reporting. There is a marked 
difference, and it could be readily demonstrated if the 


| young person, without experience or speed, were asked 


to take down and transcribe a rapidly delivered sermon 
or the cross examination of a voluble witness in a law 
case. 

What is required to enable one to succeed as a short- 


hand reporter? There must be the ground work of a 


| solid English education, a thorough knowledge of the 


principles of grammar, composition and rhetoric; a 


strong constitution; an absence of nerves; deftness of 


_ one hundred and fifty words per minute. 


hand; alertness of brain; a retentive memory, and unflag- 
The average rate of speaking is about 


ging industry. 
This may be 


| decreased to one hundred,.but more often it is increased 
| to two hundred and two hundred and fifty words per 


minute. A shorthand reporter will frequently write in 


| one day’s session in court a total of fifty thousand words, 


involving one hundred and fifty thousand distinct move- 


ments of the pen. A steady hand must be guided by an 


| intelligent brain, and an ear that must recognize each and 


| 


| every utterance. 


In one case the evidence may relate to 
the various parts of an automobile or a locomotive, in an- 
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other to the organs of the human body, and the many 
diseases to which they are susceptible, and in still another 
to electricity and its mysterious elements and forces, Con- 
sequently something more than a superficial knowledge 
of mechanics, medicine and chemistry is required by the 
all-round reporter. The wider his range of knowledge 
the easier his work. The hearing must be acute to catch 
the words as they fall from the lips, the mind should act 
quickly to form the figure in shorthand representing the 
spoken word, and the fingers should be deft to place that 
action of the mind on paper. Success in this profession 
is within the reach of the self-made man as well as the 
college graduate. The educational requirements, in order 
to obtain a certificate under the Certified Shorthand 
Reporters’ Law passed in 1912, are a Regents’ high school 
certificate or its equivalent. This law is modeled upon the 
Public Accountants’ Act and provides that any citizen 
over twenty-one years of age may apply to the Board of 
Examiners appointed by the Regents of the University 
for a certificate, and upon passing the required examina- 
tion the applicant has the privilege of placing the letters 
“C.S.R.” after his name. The examination prescribed by 
the Board of Examiners is severe, calling for a twelve- 
minute dictation of 2,050 words at a speed graduated 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred words per 
minute. 

Before the introduction of the talking machine many 
shorthand writers were trained and acquired the neces- 
sary speed to become verbatim reporters while employed 
as amanuenses by official reporters who dictated their 
notes to them. This training, which was always effective, 
is no longer available, as all shorthand reporters now 
dictate their notes to the phonograph. The only way 
open to a young man wishing to enter this profession is 
to master thoroughly the principles of some standard 
system of phonography, and then by constant practice 
gain the speed necessary to pass the examination pre- 
scribed by the C. S. R. law, or the Civil Service examin- 
ation for court reporter which calls for a maximum 
speed of two hundred words per minute. During the 
time the beginner is acquiring this high speed and effici- 
ency he may be earning a salary ranging anywhere from 
six hundred to eighteen hundred dollars a year as an office 
stenographer. 

There are in Greater New York one hundred and 
fifty shorthand reporters holding official positions in 
court at salaries ranging from two thousand to four 
thousand dollars a year. In addition to their salaries 
official shorthand reporters are permitted by law to 
receive fees for transcripts of their notes which often 
reach an amount equal to their salaries. The cost of 
typewriting and office expenses must, however, be 
deducted from the gross annual amount received. There 
are about seventy-five unattached shorthand reporters 
engaged in the business of general reporting in the 
Borough of Manhattan and twenty-two hundred follow 
the avocation in the United States. It may be fairly 
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stated that an expert shorthand reporter in New York City 
can earn between three and six thousand dollars a year. 
Many professional shorthand reporters are members of 
the Bar. A knowledge of law and the rules of evidence 
is absolutely indispensable for successful reporting of 
law cases. Though the work is strenuous and nerve rack- 
ing many court reporters are still in the harness after 
thirty years of active service. In the city of Rochester, 
two years ago, a shorthand reporter laid down his pen 
after completing fifty years of note work in the Supreme 
Court. 

The oldest shorthand society in the country is the 
New York State Stenographers’ Association organized 
in 1876 with a present membership of 233. The National 
Association has a membership of upwards of 1,000 with 
representatives in every state of the Union, The proceed- 
ings of the New York Association, published annually 
since its organization, contain many papers of high liter- 
ary value, A room in the New York Public Library con- 
tains 3,500 items of shorthand literature, 2,600 of these 
being the collection of the late Charles Currier Beale of 
Boston, purchased by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association and deposited in his library. This is the 
largest public collection of English shorthand literature 
accessible anywhere. 

The men comprising this profession are noted for 
their devotion to duty and their appreciation of the dig- 
nity and responsibility of their calling. The shorthand 
reporter seldom appears before the public, and his voice 
is infrequently heard, yet when he does speak his words 
are listened to as the voice of truth, reproducing impar- 
tially and accurately recorded utterances. 

Peter P. McLOouGHLIN, C.s.R. 
Official Stenographer, Court of General Sessions, N. Y. 


The Morality of the Songs We Sing* 


HE history of song has yet to be written. Perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the history of 
song can never be written. It is part of that intimate 
personal history of the souls of men which no investi- 
gator can hope to touch. It is not a matter to be tracked 
down bit by bit in legal documents, in the secret letters 
of diplomatists nor the long records of births and deaths 
and fines and imprisonments, or martyred dead and 
heroic living, of lost causes and triumphant campaigns, 
that make the treasury of the critical historian. It lies 
far back of these things, influencing them; frequently 
enough, accompanying them ; often inspiring them ; but as 
intangible as ideals or heroic thoughts or the movements 
of the soul. The power of song is something that can 
be felt; it eludes the bondage of the written word. 
Intangible as is the influence of song, no period of 
history has failed to acknowledge its influence. The 
triumphant song of the Israelites when the Red Sea 
flung down its liquid walls to overwhelm the hated 
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Egyptian, rings with magnificent power after the lapse 
of forty centuries. Then it was a victorious pzan that 
raised fearful hearts from despondency and thrilled to 
heroism courageous souls. 


fired whole villages as they passed. Far less potent to 


stir the hearts of the French peasants was the glint of | 


the sun on their arms and the lusty resolve in their 
faces, than the heroic song that heralded their coming 
and stayed behind them when they had gone. A vic- 
torious army goes forth to battle with song on its lips. 
One deformed Tyrteus who can sing an army to vic- 


tory is worth a brigade of Athenian soldiers not less 


to-day than in the days when Sparta leaped at the 
throat of Messenia. 

The subject of the power of song is so fascinating 
that one can scarcely tear himself from it. The rude 
songs of John Ball, mad Priest of Kent, kindling the 
hearts of the English peasants to revolt; the song of 
Roland, refreshing the courage of the battle-worn, sun- 
beaten Crusaders; the lyrics of the Troubadours and the 
Minnesingers sustaining in honor a chivalry that was 
fast dropping from sheer weight of years and faults, 
rise to the mind to attest its influence on the souls of 
men. On the other hand, the songs of the skilful 
Lorenzo de Medici, tyrant of Florence, come as proof 
of its corrupting influence. The policy of that shrewd 
despot had been to keep the people frivolous and gay, to 
sweeten his own usurpation with a honeyed acquiescence 
to their passions. One of the first blows struck by 
Savonarola at the tyrant’s enervating power was given 
when he changed the licentious songs of the pleasure- 
loving Florentines into hymns to Our Saviour and His 
Mother. 

Yet all this proving of an axiom has been rendered 
at least excusable by the prevalent attitude. It was left 
for our times with their minute psychological investiga- 
tion, to disregard practically at least, the union of song 


and soul. “Oh, that’s all right; it’s only a song, you 


know!”” And because it is a song, it sinks deeper into | 


our memories than the novel that we read; because it is 
a song, it touches emotions more vividly than the lyric 
divorced from music. “It is only a song!” And for 


that very reason, its morality, good or bad, is as vital to 


our national life as labor legislation or internal revenues 
or the launching of a fleet of dreadnoughts. Yet be- 
cause it is only a song, we are blissfully drowsy while 
the mills of the musical publishers grind long and hard. 

The song to-day is largely the child of the theater, but 
with this difference. 
its compass of four walls. 
the home. 


the passing messenger boy; the talking machine whirls 
it at your head; you find it at the home of your friend ; 
you ask a caller to sing, and she does: that song; finally, 


The fifteen hundred who | 
knew how to die, carried with them as they marched | 
from Marseilles to Paris, a brand of revolution that | 


| some one of the family invests in it and it is with you 
still. Even a lesser degree of faults in a song makes it 
more potent for evil than a play, in that it so easily 
multiplies its presence. 

Now recall that a really popular song runs into an 
edition of a million or so copies, from each of which one 
_ or more, usually more, young persons will sing; and you 
will realize how vitally important it is that that song be 
_ at least harmless. Recall, too, that the song is not 

perused secretly in some obscure corner far from the 

eyes of others; it is sung in the home, and hence with 
at least the tacit paternal acquiescence, by companies of 
young men and young women whose sentiments, if not 
It is repeated 


their passions, are at the tender period. 
again and again until its words and theme become as 
familiar as Mother Goose was to a well-informed child 
of a decade ago. Does it then become a matter of “It 
is only a song”’ if that song is so soft and so sentimental 
that one would not think of taking the lines out of con- 
text and reciting them? Is it a mere nothing that your 
daughter, whose modesty is dearer to you than life, 
sings with her young guest a musical dialogue which 
trifles with the once sacred signs of plighted affection? 

This is not a sweeping condemnation of youthful 
gaiety. Heaven forbid! Under the kindly eyes of the 
Church, the Maypole with its festive songs and dances 
became an integral part of the life of young England, 
and it is a fact worth noting that for many who sing 
the songs, the words are largely an unimportant com- 
panion to the music. But the gaiety which is fostered 
not by the spontaneous joy of youth, but by the com- 
mercialized nonsense of music publishers, is not worth 
preserving. Much of the music is merely frothy trifles ; 
no one expects youth to wear the mien of wrinkled care, 
sing “Die Valkyrie’ and spend the evening reading the 
encyclopedia. Much of it is a mere matter of maudlin 
sentiment, which while it will not corrupt, will lessen the 
fine sense of delicacy and maidenly modesty long the 
mark of Catholic young women, while it teaches young 
men to regard that same modesty in girls as mere 
antiquated prudery. And a large part of it broadly hints 
at the shameful things that public honor once forbade 
the light. Modern frankness of speech finds an echo in 
many a modern song; what the eugenic professor treats 
with grave severity, the song writer treats with a trivial 
laugh. 

A moment's thought, or often enough, a trip to the 


' domestic music cabinet will show, I think, that these 


The theater does not go outside | 
The song goes straight to | 
The theater has a local habitation and a | 
name; the song is omnipresent. It is shouted at you by | achieved by the censorship of films has inclined some to 
_ clamor for a public censorship of songs. But it is not 


| 


strictures are not exaggerated. When one of the lead- 
ing purveyors of popular songs confesses that he was 
playing the piano in a cheap music hall before his com- 
positions became the rage, it is not strange that their 
morality should be sometimes dubious. The success 


an indisputable question. Undoubtedly, the censorship 
of the “movies” has been an immense boon to mor- 
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ality, and after the eye, the sense to which the strongest 
appeal can be made is undoubtedly the ear. Yet there 
is nothing constructive about public censorship. At 
best, it is merely repressive. It prevents occasions of 
sin from arising; it does not touch the real trouble lying 
deep in the hearts of men. Moreover, it creates no sub- 
stitutes for the songs it eliminates; it merely interdicts. 
Such a state of things is unnatural, recalling the old days 
when Puritanism made happiness and joy cardinal sins. 
So, while law-made morality may be negatively whole- 
some, it is never positively and aggressively good. A 
blank canvas is certainly no occasion of sin; but a won- 
derful Madonna with a master’s hand, is a positive oc- 
casion of good. In the end, private censorship is what 
eounts, the censorship of the home. That is really con- 
structive. DANIEL A, Lorb, s.J. 
Ethical Society Religion 

Society is religion in its 
It is the very last gasp of 


HE religion of the Ethical 
thinnest of thin solutions. 
evangelicism just before it forgets the ancient Sabbath. It 
is an atavistic clinging to the skirts of New England and 
Exeter Hall respectability, mainly in a 
hebdomadal appearance at the meeting-house. It calls itself 
i society, not a_ sect; it music-hall instead of a 
chapel; its minister, with no “Reverend” before’ his name, 
is a lecturer, and it discourses scientific agnosticism in an 
air of very subdued ecclesiasticism, produced for the most 
part by the fact that it is Sunday afternoon and by the dulcet 
strains of an organ. It is the ne plus ultra of Protestantism, 
a religion with all the mest modern conveniences and lux- 


which consisted 


uses a 


uries, the Pharisee of all Pharisaic religions, sinless, pen- 
anceless, soft, clean, and velvety. It is a cross-breed of 
Heidelberg and Oxford, of the elder Thomas Arnold and 


Haeckel, an irridescent thing, all surface and no body, like 
In a word, it is the old human 
serve God and 


a snake's sloughed skin. 
effort, carried to extravagant lengths, to 
Mammon, with both eyes on Mammon. 
The Ethical Society does not care whether you call God 
a Force or the Soul of Humanity. It is all-comprehensive 
in its litany of perfection, and welcomes Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus and Jean Jacques Rousseau as well as St. 
Augustine and St. Francis of Assisi. Of course it has to 
of the 


wince at and excuse the scientific shortcomings 
pagans, the private morals of the French atheist and the 
“superstition” of the Catholic saints. There is no ques- 


tion of how the two Catholic saints would regard the Ethical 
Society. And I seriously doubt whether the two ancient 
pagans, or the more modern one, would appreciate very 
highly their welcome into the Ethical Society. For, after 
all, their mental activity was vigorous within its bounds; 
while the intellectual quality of the Ethical Society is dis- 
tinctly shallow, muddled and effeminate. As there is honor 
among thieves, so there is honesty among pagans. We 
may call him an honest pagan who dares to stand by his 
paganism in all its natural hideousness and disdains to dis- 
guise it in principles and sentiments stolen from Christianity. 
The members of the Ethical Society are not honest pagans. 
It is unnecessary to add that they are in no sense Christians. 

Mr. Horace J. Bridges is head of the Ethical Society in 
Chicago, and his book, “Criticisms of Life: Studies in Hope, 
Faith and Despair” (Houghton), gives the reader a fair 
notion of Ethical Society religion. In the book’s first chap- 
ter he deals with what he is pleased to cite as four striking 











instances of religious conversion, namely, that of St. Augus- 
tine, of John Stuart Mill, of Shelley, and of Francis Thomp- 
son. We are all familiar with the first of these instances. 
But the religious conversion of Mill, Shelley and Thompson 
has rare value as news. No extant biography of the persons 
concerned has any explicit reference to a fact of such spir- 
itual importance. It is necessary, therefore, to place our- 
selves at Mr. Bridge’s feet and listen to his explanation. 

In his “Autobiography” Mill has a chapter entitled “A 
Crisis in My Mental History,” in which he describes the 
despair that filled his soul, at one period of his life, over the 
barren materialistic outlook to which his philosophy com- 
mitted him. He seriously contemplated suicide. In this mood 
he was reading ‘“Marmontel’s Memoirs” and came to the pas- 
sage “which relates his father’s death, the distressed position of 
the family, and the sudden inspiration by which he, then a 
mere boy, felt and made them feel that he would be everything 
to them—would supply the place of all that they had lost. A 
vivid conception of the scene and its feelings came over me, 
aid I was moved to tears.” This emotional outburst somehow 
brought relief to the harassed scientist. “Thus,” he concludes, 
“the cloud gradually drew off, and I again enjoyed life; and, 
though I had several relapses, some of which lasted several 
months, I never again was as miserable as I had been.” 

Mr. Bridges finds the evidences of Shelley’s conversion in his 
“Hymn to Intellectual Beauty” and quotes these lines to the 
“Unseen Power,” the “Spirit of Beauty”: 

Musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at the sweet time when winds are wooing 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming, 

Sudden thy shadow fell on me: 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstacy! 
The documentary proof of Francis Thompson’s conversion is his 
“Hound of Heaven”! 

Now, these four examples, according to Mr. Bridges, are 
genuine instances of religious conversion and “exactly the same” 
experiences. “That the effects of Shelley’s conversion upon his 
conduct,” he lamely interjects, “may not always have been such 
as we can conscientiously approve, in no way weakens my con- 
tention.” Indeed, we can conceive of nothing which would 
weaken Mr. Bridges’s contention. What does he mean by “con- 
version”? The word has a definite, standardized significance, 
when we are speaking of religion, and signifies “the act of turn- 
ing or being turned from a sinful state or course to the love and 
service of God.” It describes accurately the experience of St. 
Augustine. Mr. Bridges may advance his personal view that 
this definition is wrong, and that “conversion” is any mental or 
emotional exaltation whatever; but then he is talking in a lan- 
guage of his own and in a world of his own. It is the Ethical 
Society world, a narrow and very artificial little realm, where 
God is merely synonymous with the sweet and gentle impulses 
that its people happen to feel when they are in the mood, and 
where religion is a love of the beautiful in nature. It is not a 
new country at all: it is as old as paganism. But it has a new 
vocabulary, or rather the old Christian vocabulary, shorn of its 
recognized meanings and rendered devoid of ordinary usefulness 
by being forced to signify what other words signify more clearly. 

The use of language to conceal or disguise thought is perhaps 
the greatest dishonesty that men in their social capacity can 
commit, and it is a crime peculiarly characteristic of heresy from 
Apostolic days down to the days of Modernism and the Ethical 
Society. It is the speech of seducers who use the consecrated 
phrases of purity and honor in order to destroy both. Saint Paul 
describes these “seducers” as “destitute of truth,” “lovers of 
themselves,” “without affection, without peace,” “slanderers,” 
“puffed up,” “lovers of pleasure more than of God,” “having an 
appearance indeed of godliness, and denying the power thereof.” 
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It is considered ungentle to employ St. Paul's plainness in 


these times in describing the gay amateurs in Christian theology | 
who profess to know it thoroughly, and know it only to despise | 
it. But, if Mr. Bridges is not proved a “slanderer” and “desti- | 


tute of the truth” by the following passage, how are we to 
describe him without perverting language? 

Dealing with the miracle of the Virgin Birth he [Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton] conceded that there is not—as indeed there 
could not be—any human evidence for it whatever. But, 
as he quite correctly added, Catholics believe it because they 
hold it more probable that it happened than that the Church 
should be mistaken or should wish to deceive. Which 
amounts to saying that they believe whatever the Church 
chooses to tell them. The circulus in probandi [sic] is com- 
plete. The Church is credible because it is attested by 
miracle—and miracle is credible because it is attested by the 
Church. 


The author of this startling statement studiously leaves his 
readers under the impression that he has mastered Catholic 
theology. If we suppose, then, that he speaks thus in good faith, 
we are driven to conclude that he is a smatterer parading as a 
scholar; and, if we fail to make that supposition, how can he 
miss impaling on the ugly horn of slander? The most elementary 
lesson in Christian Apologetics is, that the Divinity of Christ is 
proved by certain external miracles, of which there were many 
witnesses. These witnesses saw with their own eyes, heard with 
their own ears, felt with their own hands, and had no conceivable 
human and natural reward to gain by testifying to what they 
had witnessed, but almost every human and natural motive for 
silence and denial. These witnesses suffered and died rather 
than deny what they knew to be true. And their testimony has 
received confirmation from an endless variety of sources, from 
their own conspicuous holiness; their substantial unanimity, in 
the absence of all signs of connivance and mere calculation; 
from the superhuman results upon the world, wrought by their 
testimony; from an unbroken historical continuity and tradition, 
documentary as well as oral and spiritual; from the highest and 
noblest experiences of millions and millions of human souls 
through all the ages since first those witnesses submitted to the 
world their proofs of Christ’s Divinity and of their own character 
as the anointed priests of a Divine Church that was to be the 
custodian of Christian truth till the end of time. Is there any 
single occurrence, or group of occurrences, in all history so con- 
vincingly and multifariously authenticated as the miraculous 
works of Christ? And, if I bow my head with the centurion and 
say, “Surely this is the Son of God,” and if I therefore give my 


assent to His teaching, and to the teaching of His Church be- | 


cause it is His Church, and if-I believe that Church when she 
tells me of the Virgin Birth, because I “hold it more probable 
that it happened than that the Church should be mistaken or 
should wish to deceive,” why must I be accused of arguing in a 
vicious circle? The Church points to the miraculous character of 
Christ’s public life and to His Resurrection as the proof of His 
Divinity. If we accept that proof, it will not be hard to accept— 
it would be hard not to accept—Christ’s Virgin Birth. There is 
no circulus in probando here. 

I have taken these two instances from Mr. Bridges’s book to 
show the kind of religion and learning that satisfies the Ethical 
Society. There is not wanting a bright sprinkling of truth 
scattered through its pages. The “appearance indeed of godliness 
is here,” and we are treated to a condemnation of divorce and 
suicide, because they are against the moral law. But, again, we 
run into the strange lexicography of the Ethical Society. What 
is the moral law if not the command of a higher authority that 
has the right to impose its wishes upon us and the power to 


make them effective by adequate sanctions? But Mr. Bridges | 


denies the existence of this higher authority outside of us and 


above us. The “voice of the universal spiritual life which is | 
our deepest selfhood” is, he tells us, “our own voice” not an- | 


| other’s, “the Universal in the Particular, the Man in Men, the 
God in Man.” 

Newman has a brilliant passage somewhere about the modern 
tendency to have “views.” The public is edified and entertained 
by “views”; and every man, who courts the public, or on whom 
the public has conferred the distinction of its notice for any 
reason whatever, is expected to have “views” on everything 
under and beyond the sun. Sound opinion, based on evidence 
and stated in honest clearness, is not a cheap commodity and it 
is not strange that where “views,” the more extravagant the 
better, are acceptable, sound opinion will not seem worth the 
trouble of forming. The mind, moreover, must have its ready 
judgments, and these are going to be pronounced on insufficient 
data unless discipline, learning and humility be present. “We 
can not do without a view, and we put up with an illusion, when 
we can not get the truth.” Iam aware of no fashion of religious 
belief, past or present, made up so exclusively of “views” as that 
of the sect which calls itself the Ethical Society. It boasts, I 
believe, of not possessing dogmas; it does not possess even sound 
cpinions. JAMes J. Daty, S.J. 


“Mayo, God Help Us!” 


N the days of old, when you asked a Mayo man or woman 
where he or she came form, the answer used to be, 
“Mayo, God help us!” whether because of the climate, or 
the landlords, or for some other reason, I do not presume 
to say. However, some time about the end of the ‘seventies, 
Mayo set out to help herself, so far as the landlords were 
concerned. She was the birthplace of the Land League, 
which came to life in a farm-house at Balla, some eight 
miles from where I write; and to-day, more than any other 
county in Ireland, she belongs to the people. The few 
landlords who cling to their houses and demesnes are no 
longer landlords. Practically all Mayo has been bought 
up by the Congested Districts Board and broken up inte 
little farms, which in these days are extraordinarily pros- 
perous. i 

A motor run from one end of Mayo to the other makes” 
one realize how very little of the country one sees from 
the train. Nearly the whole journey from Dublin by the, 
Midland Great Western shows the traveler a dreary mon>. 
otony of bog; and, since the Great Southern line shows 
an almost equal loneliness, one is persuaded that on these 
lines, at least, life has slipped away from the railway and 
hidden itself in undisturbed spaces beyond. 

There is no real desolation in Mayo, because there are 
homes everywhere. An official told me once that, driving 
on an outside car, he topped a hill and saw before him a 
long valley ending in another hill. Midway of the valley 
was a little farm-house, and in the plot adjoining a man was 
digging. As soon as the car came in sight the man stopped 
digging, leaned upon his spade and watched the car’s descent 
into the valley. He watched it steadily as it came and went 


' and passed. “That now,” said my friend, “would give him 


occasion for thought for the whole day and for conversation 
at night.” A man passed by on a car. Where was he going 
to, where had he come from, what was his business? 

That was in Kerry or Clare. It would be impossible in 
Mayo, where you are never out of sight of the houses, and 
the standard of living is growing with the prosperity. In 
a fifty-mile run we saw no single suggestion of real poverty. 
The cottages were surprisingly pretty and trim, with an 
orderliness like that of an English cottage garden, and this 
could not be altogether ascribed to the Board, for the pret- 
tiest of the cottages must be much older than the Board. 
As we went on towards the mountains the roadside was a 
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blaze of gorse. Even through the rush of the motor—going 
at I dare say not so many miles an hour—one heard the 
singing of innumerable larks. The children were on their 
way to school, comfortable, well-fed, well-clad children. If 
some were barefoot it was because they liked that way best, 
for the new prosperity has not yet quite broken with the 
old easy customs. 

There is no excuse in this new, well-populated Mayo for 
emigrating to America. In other parts of Ireland one won- 
ders why they should stay for such loneliness. Yet Mayo 
emigrates. Even in this year of the great war the spring 
emigration is in full tide, not by reason of the war, which 
reaches these parts as a far-distant rumor. So many of their 
friends have gone already that America is homelike. It 
seems a shame that they should go, the upstanding, clean 
boys of a classical dignity and beauty and the girls to match 
them. But there it is: America is the curse of Ireland. 
“The best bones and the best sap of the stock of Ireland 
lie in America,” said a Mayo car-driver to me. And it is 


true. 
That Mayo is not a better recruiting ground is to some 








considerable extent due to the policy which removed the 
Connaught Rangers from Castlebar, where their barracks | 
are rotting to ruins and the grass is growing in the barrack | 
yard. The cavalry and infantry barracks at Ballinrobe are 
in equal case. When I was going to Castlebar, some one 
said to me, “Every man, woman and child you meet will have 
a father, a brother or two, or a couple of sons in the Con- 
naught Rangers.” But that belonged to the old days. In 
my part of Mayo, khaki is as rare as a white blackbird. 
And with the absence of khaki goes the whole fabric of 
comradeship, of emulation, of excitement and enthusiasm, 





which go to make up the passion for soldiering. 

Mayo is beautiful from end to end: the wide skies, the 
color of the bogs, as you see them in the pictures of “A. 
E.,” the brooding, majestic mountains, holding their mystery 
from you till you come near, and then softly revealing it; 
the silver inlets of the sea, as you go further towards the 
Atlantic, the skies, blue as Italy’s, when they are blue; the 
rivers tinged with the brown of the bog, all seen through 
the medium of translucent air, air clearer than air, clear as 
water or crystal. 

As you go on you are speeding into the heart of the 
mountains. Some of the mountains, Croagh Patrick, the 
Holy Mountain, worn by the knees of countless pilgrims, 
goes with you all the way. Indeed, it is very seldom out 
of range of your vision in Mayo; and the same is true of 
Nephin. Beauty is everywhere abundant in Mayo, but as 
you come nearer the coast it is a very wonderland of beauty: 
such great, glowing dark hills—can not a dark beauty glow? 
tender, yet so majestic, the Nephin Beg, and the 
Cunaun ranges, and behind them Slievemore and the moun- 
tains of Achill, all brooding and quiet; and then Clew Bay 
and Clare Island and the lakes. For a wild beauty without | 
desolation, give me these. 

Achill itself is surrounded with these hills of a purple 
blackness. It was a great April day when I saw it. Doubt- 
less the colors would change with the weather, for Irish 
beauty has an infinite variety. I shall see it next on a day 
of sun, and the sun in Mayo can be very splendid after the 
great winter storms that roll out of the Atlantic. 

All this great beauty of nature is in harmony with the | 
people we see working in the fields, women as well as men, | 
of that dark strange dignity of beauty which makes them 
Ike a bronze. 

“Ours isa great wild country,” and in this year of the great 
war people needing change might do worse than Mayo. 
There Achill and the mainland, | 
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is a bridge now between 





| there is too much of “what can we get out of him?” 


crossing the narrow sound where the people used to drown. 
There is a pleasant little modest inn at Achill Sound where, 
on Fridays, lunch was cut of delicious salmon; or, if one 
is sophisticated, there is the big, beautifully-situated and 
luxurious hotel at Mallaranny. Dugort, the principal place 
of Achill, is nine miles away, and I keep that for some other 
day, but most people who have traveled there are aware of 
Mrs. Sheridan and her Nelson relics. 

Achill is, like the rest of Mayo, free of poverty. Un- 
like the rest of Mayo, it does not emigrate. It goes 
yearly to Scotland for the harvesting, some two thou- 
sand of its seven thousand of population, men, women 
and children. They bring home on an average about twelve 
pounds apiece, twenty-four thousand pounds, an astonishing 
sum of money to come into Achill year by year. The outing 
to Scotland apparently satisfies their need for change and 
adventure, since they do not emigrate. The girls go out 
from twelve years old. “They come back the same as they 
went,” says the one who has the best means of judging, 
“for they go together and they keep together, and they carry 
their public opinion with them.” Very rarely they marry 
and settle in Scotland. They come back to the winter in 
Achill, a mild winter, and now, like the wild geese that are 
flying high and screaming these migrating days, they are 
making ready to go. From May till October, when the outer 
world comes to Achill, Achill is the emptiest of its children. 
But as yet they are dunging the little fields with seaweed, 
and making lace, the delicate-fingered ones, at the little 
Convent of Mercy. For Achill bounds their horizon; that 
is so much to the good. KATHARINE TYNAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


What Shall We Do for the Boys? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his letter of June 19, Mr. Mark O. Shriver, Jr., of Baltimore 
has taken the nail by the horns and has hit the bull a sounding 
thwack over the head. There are various other musty and twisted 
proverbs likewise applicable to Mr. Shriver, but I can not recall 
them just now. Mr. Shriver says that we have too many worth- 
less parish houses and athletic associations for boys. True, too 
true, and pity ‘tis ’tis true. He further suggests that our only 
hope of engaging the interest of our boys and young men lies in 
forgetting the parish idea, and pooling forces. This proposition 
will never be condemned by the Holy Office for rash and 
temerarious novelty. I have a suspicion that it has appeared in 
AMERICA at least a dozen times this last twelvemonth. But what 
are we going to do about it? 

God forbid that I should even seem to criticize the efforts of 
the parish priest, who while he wonders who is going to pay that 
long over-due coal bill, is planning to build a parochial club 
house for the younglings of his flock. Yet I do not think that 
I am failing in loyalty and respect, when I say that I consider 
his wisdom unequal to his zeal. Like Silas Marner’s Eppie, his 
club house will very likely find its habitation “in de toal hole.” 

New York. Joun WILTBYE. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In communications, editorials and lectures we always hear, 
“What can we do for the young man?” In practice, however, 
If the 
club is not a source of revenue, even though it entails no 
financial loss, it is the parasite of the parochial plant. Many an 
available building is now vacant, the one in authority preferring 
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it to be so, rather than be the scene of some sort of social gather- 
ing, for the reason that there is no money in that. The suggestion 
tc consolidate parochial lyceums and centralize efforts in one 
local establishment is for the same reason to be relegated to 
the category of “it would be fine,” “who would be boss?”, “whose 
would be the profits?” 

There are other reasons, too, that militate against the success 
of club ventures. One is the mistake of trying to form an or- 
ganization of young men, who are no longer young. I have had 
some very unpleasant experiences both as a member of a parish 
club and as spiritual director of another. (This was my official 
title: my duty was to police the premises). We should hold out 
grammar school graduates; these alone have the proper Catholic 
spirit for the success of a Catholic club. If you wait for two 
or three years they will have lost much of that desirable atmos- 
phere of things Catholic, which is characteristic of the parochial 
schools. Contact with the world usually lowers their noble 
standards of conduct to a “do as you please, but don’t be caught” 


spirit. This, in any organization, inevitably calls forth an 
ultimatum suppressive of the attempt to organize. 
We know of exceptions, but these are rare birds. As a mat- 


ter of fact, the whole question seems somewhat anti-Catholic. 
We claim that clubs are necessary, but we must suspect that 
this necessity bespeaks a sad commentary on the home life of 
the neighborhood. If home is what it should be, why should 
any one find membership in any club even desirable? 

New Jersey. ICONOCLAST. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I read with much interest a communication from Mr. Shriver 
in your issue of June 26, in which he deplores the inability of 
our people to offer to the Catholic young man the same ad- 
vantages as are offered by such organizations as the Y. M. C. A. 
Of course to me, and I think to almost everyone, the reason 
for this condition must be obvious. As a people we Catholics 
are poor or at least are supposed to be, while the resources 
of the Y. M. C. A., like most Protestant institutions, are to all 
intents and purposes unlimited. While thinking of-what Mr. 
Shriver had to say, a plan occurred to me that would be a 
remedy for the conditions which he deplores and would bring 
into existence an organization that would enable the authorities 
of the Catholic Church in America to tombat our opponents 
effectively by a more highly developed system of church exten- 
sion work than now appears to be possible. 

Here is my suggestion. We are told that we are approximately 
16,000,000 strong. Let us suppose that of that number 9,000,000 
are adults and wage earners; and again that each one of 
these would agree to make an annual contribution of one dollar 
to a fund to be known as the Catholic Foundation of America, 
though some could afford and would contribute more. If such 
a fund were started and permitted to remain intact for, say 
four years, it would at the end of that time represent something 
like $36,000,000, which with its interest accumulations and annual 
additions would enable the foundation’s governing board to endow 
universities, colleges, academies, hospitals and social institutions 
modeled after, but superior to any existing Y. M. C. A. It 
would also afford means for pushing forward church extension 
work to a degree that is now impossible, and would promote the 
publishing and distributing of Catholic books and pamphlets. 

Would not the creation of such a foundation place us once 
and for all in a position where our power for good would be 
immeasurably greater than it is now? It would put us in a 
position in keeping with the dignity of our Church and her 
indispensability to society. To work out this suggestion would 


require the application of our best talent in the field of organ- | 














ization, and finance, but I believe it can be done and hence is | 


worthy of serious thought. 


Wallingford, Conn. Cuas, F. Drum. 


Shakespere’s Religion 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Doctor Walsh’s article in a recent issue of AMERICA, “Was 
Shakespere a Catholic?” having left me profoundly sceptical, I 
have sought an answer from other students of the poet. Simp- 
son, Father Dowden, George Wilkes and many others seem to 
say that he belongs to us, but we must admit that their “proofs” 
are far from proving their semi-assertions. May I suggest a lit- 
tle argument which they have all ignored? It is this: The saintly 
Jesuit, Robert Southwell, who died in 1595, was an admirer of 
the poet. In 1594, “on a volume of Shakespere,” he writes: 
Sweet volume stored with learning fit for saints 

Where blissful quires imparadize their minds, 
Wherein eternal studie never faints, 

Still finding all, yet seeking all it finds, 

How endless is your labyrinth of blisse, 

Where to be lost the sweetest finding is. 

Shall we admit, can we admit that Southwell would have written 
such lines to a renegade? To ask this question is to answer it. 

Covington, Ky. J. M. LELEN. 


“As to Shakespere’s Heroines” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The recent letter in criticism of Shakespere’s heroines by 
“B. A. L.” seems to assert that the women of Shakespere fall 
short of ideal womanhood because of their occasional plain- 
ness of speech and too great freedom of manner. Since the 
expressions which shock our modern sensibility occur only now 
and then, and are, as it were, accidental in the language of 
Shakespere’s women, it is not fair to condemn them without 
regard to the entire conception of the dramatist. B. A. L. has 
taken puritanical offence at particular external faults. Other- 
wise he would have regarded Juliet’s whole character, she in 
whom passion and purity met and blended; he would have ac- 
knowledged that in Isabella love was obedient to reason and to 
truth; he would have understood that Cordelia, though she had 
a man’s heart in attacking England, had proved the nobility of 
her woman’s mind by sensitively refraining from protesting her 
affection in a contest with flatterers. That Shakespere should 
have portrayed the women of Italy with more regard to facts 
than Canon Sheehan imagines, does not injure the poet’s repu- 
tation as an interpreter of life. Shakespere wrote in a later, 
looser century than that in which St. Bernardine of Siena 
preached. But the saint’s word-pictures of Italian ladies are 
positive arguments in favor of Shakespere’s views of them 
and contradict the state of perfection which Canon Sheehan's 
statement would seem to assign to them. 


Philadelphia, Pa. E. BR. 


Progress in Gotham 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For some years business has brought me occasionally as a 
visitor to Manhattan Island. Passing through one of the big 
Broadway hotels to-day I was most agreeably surprised to find 
that the card-rack of the “Church Register” there actualiy dis- 
played the names of five Catholic churches with the hours for 
Masses and other services. This indeed is progress to fill a 
void that many visitors in the past found aching to be filled. 

If a visitor might make a suggestion, it would be as to the 
propriety of placing a Catholic matron in New York’s two great 
railroad stations to look out for girls and women travelers. The 
“non-sectarians” have them. I understand the Catholic societies 
in St. Louis and Chicago undertake this work; but these are 


“railroad towns.” New York has not up to the present attained 


tu that dignity. 


New York. VISITOR. 
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‘*‘Why Doesn’t the Pope Interfere?’’ 


F criticisms of the Papal attitude towards the present 
war and its warriors we have had an abundance. 

Some who would in normal circumstances scout any mes- 
sage coming from the Vatican as an invasion of their per- 
sonal liberty, and an attempt to revive an extinct and 
discredited régime, have now been clamoring for the 
Pontiff to throw the weight of his august influence into 
the scales on the side of right and justice, which is, of 
Others closely scan every real or 
emanating from the Vatican, and 


course, their side. 


alleged utterance 





' an end to internecine strife. 


in cases where they were subjects, to the charge of dis- 
loyalty and treason, and where they were in authority, 
as in Belgium and Austria, to inactivity in the midst of 
impending disaster. Only in the case where all would or 
could be expected to hear his call would the obligation 
arise for the Pope to cry out. Moreover, the days when 
the Sovereign Pontiff as the common father of Christen- 
dom could summon the world to united action are long 
gone by. But the peculiar fact remains that they who 
to-day lament and even condemn the Papal silence in the 
present crisis of civilization are oftentimes the very men 
who most bitterly inveigh against those great medieval 
Pontiffs who to great purpose did exercise the tremen- 
dous powers of the Roman See. As Mr. Chesterton 
somewhere points out there was once a United States of 
Europe, and once an international and effective court of 
arbitration, a Christian Commonwealth, a Respublica 
Christiana, a Roman Pontiff of world-wide sway, who 
could interfere, and often effectually did interfere, to put 
Yet the Popes ultimately 
failed, because the forces of selfishness arrayed against 
them under the guise of nationalism were too strong, 
and a hostile posterity has since been taught to call these 
praiseworthy endeavors of the Popes “Papal usurpa- 
tions,” “Papal aggressions,” and “Papal invasions of the 
civil domain.” The very Pontiffs who with greatest 
singleness and integrity of purpose fought the battles of 
humanity, of morality and of civilization, have been 
pilloried in our popular histories and literature as greedy 


' and arrogant priests. 


eagerly appropriate anything that might make for their | 


own side, or might appear to compromise the Papal claim 
to the strictest neutrality. Among the latest critics of the 
Pope's position is that eccentric and attitudinizing Irish- 
man whom we have grown accustomed to hear dogma- 
tizing about whatever is or is not knowable, Mr, George 
Bernard Shaw. In his latest pronunciamento Mr. Shaw 
says: 

The Pope’s clear duty last August was to excommunicate all 
combatants with bell, book and candle and tell them with a voice 
thundering through Christendom that they would all most cer- 
tainly be damned for the sin of Cain unless they laid down their 
arms and submitted their dispute to the judgment of God through 
His Church. 


This is decidedly refreshing from one who has so often 
written with fine scorn about the Church’s attempts to 
fetter the freedom that is the modern man’s most prized 
prerogative. 

Does Mr. Shaw really mean what he says? Could the 
Holy Father, knowing that schismatic Russian and 
Protestant Teuton and Briton, not to speak of the priest- 
baiting Gaul, would turn deaf ears to his excommunica- 
tion, thus have attempted to bind the hands of Catholics? 
If the Pope should do that, he would expose the faithful, 








Truly may the Popes’ reply to their critics: “We have 
piped and you have not danced; we have mourned and 
you have not wept.” Whether the Pope keep silence or 
speak, whether he passively endure or strike out from the 
shoulder, his is the heritage of blame, his it is to meet 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation, his to, be mal- 
igned to the end. 


Mistaken ‘‘Broadmindedness’’ 


HAT Catholics should not patronize Catholics, when 
they can get better goods or better service from 
others, is neither surprising nor blameworthy. Business 
is not religion, neither is community in belief a sufficient 
reason for supporting incompetency and _ inferiority. 
There are, indeed, special motives for consulting Catholic 
physicians merely because they are Catholics, and the 
same is true to a certain extent of Catholic lawyers as 
well; because it is obvious that both in law and in medi- 
cine, and especially in the latter, moral principles are in- 
volved, which to us are paramount, but to those outside 
the Faith not infrequently are of little importance. In 
matters of trade, however, there is no more danger to 
our moral life in dealing with Jew or Gentile or Prot- 
estant, at least ordinarily, than in dealing with our own. 
In all such cases patronage is the legitimate reward of 
honest competition, nor has any dealer a right to com- 
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plain, if he gives less value for money, or is less prompt 
and less courteous in service. 

Supposing, however, that all other things are equal, has 
not a Catholic a right to expect that he will be given the 
preference, or at least’ not be unfairly, discriminated 
against by his coreligionists ? Boys from parochial schools 
are being deliberately sought for by non-Catholic firms, 
because our children have been found to be better trained, 
and to have a more highly developed sense of duty. To 
put it at the very lowest, should they be set aside to the 
advantage of others merely because the latter come from 
the public schools? Ought not graduates from Catholic 
colleges find in their diploma an added recommenda- 
tion to the alumni of the same or other Catholic colleges ? 
And has not a bank, in which the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and the majority of the directors are Catholic, a 
right to feel aggrieved, when it sees Catholics carrying on 
an active propaganda to induce other Catholics to transfer 
their accounts to other banks, for no stronger reason ap- 
parently than the very dubious recommendation that all 
its directors are non-Catholic, if not anti-Catholic? Such 
things have happened, and are happening to-day. 

If our Catholics were not made so often to suffer for 
their Faith by non-Catholics, they could more easily put 
up with the lack of cooperation from Catholics them- 


selves. The Jews help the Jews, the Freemasons aid the 
Freemasons. Do the Knights of Columbus help the 


Knights of Coiumbus, do Catholics aid Catholics? Cer- 
tainly we need not fear that in doing so, we shall be less 
patriotic, for a Catholic is no less a citizen than his non- 
Catholic neighbor. We have no scruples about giving 
preference to our brothers in the flesh, we should have 
none about giving preference to our brethren in the 
Faith. We are not advocating discrimination against 
Protestants, we are only urging Catholics to support 
Catholic enterprises. It is not a sane but misguided broad- 
mindedness which does anything else. 


Are Prisons Penal Institutions? 


HAT is the question old-fashioned Americans are 
asking themselves these days. They could have 

read last week in a single issue of a metropolitan 
journal how a troupe of actors from New York bright- 
ened the dull days of the prisoners at Sing Sing by 
giving them, as the reporter enthusiastically expressed 
it, ‘a better all-star vaudeville bill than a pay-as-you- 
enter theater on Broadway ever dared boast ;” how a man 
whom Sing Sing hoped to keep as a contented guest for 
many years to come, left home without bidding his host 
farewell; how in the Illinois State prison another shin- 
ing product of the “honor system” brutally murdered the 
warden’s wife; how a Wisconsin penitentiary offers its 
chosen guests such attractions as “white-gloved table 
waiters, an orchestra during meals, nineteen or twenty 
dollars a month overtime pay, Saturday half-holidays for 
interchange of social visits, an outing work camp a mile 





or more from the prison, and, of course, baseball and 
other sports’; and how the “golden rule” kind of gov- 
ernment, as applied in one of New York’s reformatories, 
enabled the boys to steal from a storeroom the drug 
they craved. 

The sentimental ‘“uplifter’ is, without question, seri- 
ously menacing the very existence of our penal system. 
If the millions of ill-housed and underpaid working peo- 
ple who have never been in prison, could excite in 
wealthy employers and well-meaning legislators the same 
interest that convicted criminals are apparently able to 
arouse in “uplifters,” our prison problem would be easier 
of solution. Boys run wild in city streets chiefly be- 
cause the homes they were born in are unworthy of that 
name. The poverty and wretchedness of crowded tene- 
ments are largely responsible for the gangster, and it 
is from him that the criminal develops. So “prison re- 
form” could well begin with legislation that would 
secure for all workingmen “a living wage” and would 
effectively promote the proper housing of the poor. 


The Fool and His Money 


A JOL and his money, so the proverb tells us, are 
soon parted. It must be, then, with a profound 
knowledge of human nature exhibiting itself as one of 
the peculiar local phenomena of New York, and with a 
firm belief in the doctrine of easy money, that a certain 
theatrical producer has launched his annual corybantic 
effort. An enthusiastic believer in local talent declares 
that fifteen dollars were not too great a sum to pay for 
the privilege of beholding the coryphei of folly disporting 
themselves in the generous clutchings of modern dances, 
and ravishing the ear with the titillations of “rag-time” 
and the super-democratic rhymings of the newest 
popular songs. The public asks for this kind of thing, 
and the public expects to get it—and pay for it! 

It is of course no concern of ours what price the public 
with a taste for folly pays for it; nor whether it prefers 
the article fresh from the fountain head, or merely as a 
rehash of the theatrical ineptitudes of a past season: it 
is a difference of degree not of kind. But the case is 
far different when a producer finds something excruciat- 
ingly funny in introducing as one o€ the numbers in his 
show the character of a nun. There is something appro- 
priate in the patrons of folly seeing what they do see for 
their money. But the spectacle of a nun on the streets 
of New York, occupied with her errand of dedication 
and mercy, is sufficiently common to make it clear, even 
to the high priest of folly, that to characterize her as one 
of the numbers in a burlesque show is both degrading 
and insulting: ‘tis a wit that savors of the stable yard 
and the kennels. 

For this do our Catholic women leave home, parents 
and kindred and wear the garb of penitence; for this 
do they cover their heads with the veil of chastity: that 
they may be caricatured to arouse a guffaw on the count- 
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enance of the “tired business man.” The most effective 
remedy for this kind of thing can be applied by means of 
the box office ; for the theory that the public pays for what 
it likes has negative application that is efficacious at 


times. 


‘*Hideous Self-Immolation’’ 


6s ‘W Li1EN I am of age,’ she said, ‘I am going into 

a convent.’ He ground the pavement with his 
heel. In two more years the convent would close upon 
her, and he would never see her again. This hideous 
gospel of self-immolation!’ These words are the un- 
spoken thought of the hero of a recent novel. In the 
sequel the girl did not enter the religion, but immolated 
herself, not for God, but for the man; an immolation 
which he, strange to say, thought not hideous, but beau- 
tiful and perfectly in keeping with reason. Had her 
resolution been taken in real life, it may well be believed, 
she would not have proved so plastic, nor would she have 
broken her troth with Christ. As it happened, however, 
her fate rested with the caprice of the novelist; and he 
did as he wished, even to the extent of wronging her 
steadfast courage and making her false to her first great 
love. But poetic justice pursued him, for in spite of him- 
self he could not keep his heroine from drifting from her 
high ideals, from losing her faith, and ending in un- 
speakable unhappiness. It is only fair to the author to 
say that the girl was not a Catholic girl, nor had the 
convent in question a sanctuary lamp and a tabernacle. 
And yet such unspoken thoughts have been harbored in 
Catholic hearts, and self-immolation for Christ’s sake has 
been silently, if not openly, condemned as “hideous” by 
Catholic parents and friends, with no higher motive than 
the disguised selfishness of the lover in fiction. Truth, 
however, can not be obscured bya clever phrase. 
Nobility of character reaches its heights in self-sacrifice ; 
and to those who have inclined their ears and hearkenec 
and heard, the cloistral life, so far from being hideous, is 
sublime in its heroic beauty. Many a brave voung heart 
is straining just now toward the better path. Woe to 
those who would obscure their vision, or taint their purity, 
or weaken their high resolve! 


The Breaking Point. 


T was a New York ferry-boat. “Why,” said a stranger 
to a young cleric, “why,” and he was clearly angry, 
“should this wild impulse hurry me off? I am from the 
West and for the whole year am sober, industrious, 
regular. Then comes the fit again and I am off.” A 
hard question that to answer, and would the answer turn 
the Westerner back from the far country, from the husks 
to his father’s house? Not much else could be done, it is 
to be feared, except to breathe a prayer for Lochinvar as 
he disappeared into the riotous swirl of the great city. 
Scratch a Russian, it is said, and you will catch a 


Tartar. Well, for that matter, there are very few 


_ seasoned throughout. Veneers will vary in thickness, but 


scratch even an enameled personality long enough, and 


_ you will break through and get an explosion. One of 


the most helpful products of eXperience is determining 


_ accurately just how far you can go, whether with another 
_or with yourself. Nibble, nibble, but the time shall 


come when one more nibble is your last. Snap! and after 


_ you have extricated a mangled member from the jaws of 


the trap, the reminiscent soreness encourages a certain 
aloofness from further experiments. 

It is not always an individual which lays on the last 
straw. Sometimes even it may not be the weight of the 
straw but the weakness of the camel’s back. A disaster 
or disgrace or disappointment or may be a latent disease 
will exert the pressure which brings the break. Often it 


_is the mere absence of anything; the sameness, the drab 


color of life. Etiquette is a prison; family ways are 
chains; friends are fetters. The trouble, it is true, is not 
really with all these. Once they were joys, and the caged 


| lion was joyous among them. Instead of the load grow- 
| ing heavier, it is a case of the bearer’s back growing 





weaker. So a straw has become a tree-trunk; a glance 
is a bullet; a look is a lash; a mote is a mountain. Even 
the garden of Eden will pall at times on the most eugenic 
matrimony ever recorded, and unholy tendencies and sur- 
reptitious glances towards various forbidden attractions 
beyond the dead-lirie are likely to occur. America, called 
the “peerless and paragon” by ardent orators, has a war 
every generation, a sort of national spree with twenty- 
five years of sobering up until the next race of hot- 
bloods grows impatient under routine and arrives at 
explosive conditions, 

It is far easier to diagnose the symptoms of this 
volcanic tendency than to prescribe remedies. What will 
keep the restless lad from the sea and the romantic maid 
from the street or the hot youth from war or the gloomy 
man from the nearest large city? Oh, that we knew! 
Caution, of course, is one need. The one who is subject 
to hay-fever will take to the waters of the sea during the 
danger period. Another with a different fever will move 
toward a dry state. Patience is even a greater need; 
patience in the face of repeated failures. One diet of 
husks is not enough to convert all; at times the danger is 
that pride and despair may make one give up the way 
home and turn the prodigal into a tramp. Confidence, 
however, is the greatest need of the human being who is 
carrying around a volcano within, To the tyrannous 
association of ideas that there will be an eruption, he 
will oppose the salutary and successful device of forget- 
ting it. To close one’s eyes to danger is no protection 
against danger except where the opening of the eyes is 
the very danger. Courage and confidence to forget and 
hold out against the deceitful refurbishing of ever dis- 
appointing attractions, against the depressing and 
equally deceitful feeling that resistance is vain and hope- 
less. To every “must” of passion and habit the coura- 
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geous and confident resolution echoes back “can” and 
“will.” 

Suppose it should happen that you are part of the 
environment which brings another to a break. What if 
you are the straw for the dromedary’s back? Then your 
duty is clear. You are to keep your weight away. If he 
must be patient you must be more patient. If he is 
touchy, you must not take a perverse pleasure in irritating 
the raw spots. If he is gloomy, you must keep up the 
supply of sunshine by radiating more than your usual 
amount of splendor. When the many volumes of the 
History of Prodigals are finally completed, we believe 
that a full survey of that interesting class will establish 
beyond doubt that the elder brother and his different 
counterparts are responsible for turning adrift more 
prodigals than any evil tendencies in the wanderers. The 
breaking point is due often to a flaw in the material and 
most often follows the pressure of an overload, Don't 
you know that a cold frost will make even weak, yielding 
water crack the toughest iron? 


LITERATURE 
The Catholic’s Bookshelf 
ERNEstT HELLO* 


66°, HERE are men who seem to have been born to defy their 
own day:” thus did Ernest Hello, writing of M. Dupont, 
unconsciously describe himself. Member of a society crudely 
materialistic, tawdry, noisy, flippant, and glorying in its shame, 
he saw all things in a supernatural light and spoke his mind 
with an unflinching truthfulness in sharp contrast to the half- 
affirmations which are considered broad-minded and scholarly. 
Popular opinion in nineteenth century intellectual France was 
dogmatic only when it denied eternal truths; the affirmation of 
these same truths was Hello’s life-work to which he devoted 
unceasing labor, his marvellous style and often caustic wit, his 
splendid mental equipment, all his loyalty and all his love. To 
him it mattered much what a man thought; he did not thrust 
dogma aside as having no practicai application to every-day 
life and trust deeds to take care of themselves. The heresy 
that “It does not matter what a man believes if he does what is 
right,’ has found no more vigorous opponent. For him there 
were, indeed, “no two sides to any question’; there was only 
God’s side, as in all sincerity he saw it. He accepted no opinion 
ready-made. Even in those cases in which the conventional 
estimate of a system or of a man’s work is considered above 
the reach of challenge he did not accept it if, upon examination, 
he found it false or exaggerated; so, for instance, to him 
Shakespere was not an idol, Goethe not a demi-god. 


Sometimes harsh in his denunciations, at least he was never | 


commonplace. The scorn with which he lashed “the mediocre 


man” is often made to bear witness against him; unjustly, for | 
hy mediocrity he meant not lack of education or of mental power, | 


Lut one or both of these allied with unbelief and lazy self-com- 
placency. 
ing, can hold no sting for the poorly endowed: “When a man, 
mediocre by nature, becomes a true and sincere Christian, he 
ceases to be mediocre. He may not, indeed, become a man of 
striking superiority, but he is rescued from mediocrity by the 





*The fourth of a series of critical papers about books that 
should be in the educated Catholic’s library. 


The tirade, softened by such a passage as the follow- | 


‘us! 


Hiand that rules the world. The man who loves is never 
mediocre.” 

Whatever his enemies may say, in Hello’s heart there was 
bitterness only for falsehood, though frequent irritability toward 
his opponents, an irritability excusable if it be borne in mind 
that he not only suffered keenly through lack of appreciation 
and of encouragement, but his life was one long illness. Ma 
nialadie, c'est moi, he once said. Toward the erring he was all 
“Poor Alfred de Musset!” is the refrain of his dirge 
upon the life of the poet and the work which is its echo. The 
poor loved and trusted him; they found him very tender. Not 


denunciations of materialism 


gentleness. 


less characteristic than his fierce 
were his prayers for the recovery of a lonely old woman's cat. 

Hello delighted in writing of the saints, not stereotyped 
biographies, rather character sketches, remarkable for vividness, 
depth of insight and the contagious enthusiasm that bursts forth 
on every page. He did not aim to make the saints very like the 
rest of mankind; he never tried to dress them in conventional 
garb, lest their peculiarities offend the eye of unbelief. The 
more antagonistic to the spirit of nineteenth century worldliness 
was every detail of his saint’s life, the more did he rejoice; the 
more extraordinary the miracles, the happier was he; the more 
frequent the ecstacies, the more triumphantly did he exult. 

That from the ruins under which the Revolution buried the 
eighteenth century with its luxury, its intellectual snobbishness 
and all its gilded wickedness, the Church en plein dix-neuviéme 
siécle drew forth Benedict Joseph Labre and placed him upon her 
altars, Benedict Joseph Labre, a dirty, ill-clad beggar who knew 
but one thing, how to pray: this was to Hello a source of never- 
ending joy. “It would be absolutely impossible to throw to the 
world a more audacious defiance,” he said at the time of the 
canonization. 

He loved to kneel to the entire “other-worldliness,” as John 
Ayscough calls it, of Pope St. Celestine. Only Newman has 
expressed more loving veneration for the gentle St. Philip Neri. 
With keen appreciation he wrote of St. Joseph of Cupertino 
who, without reproof from his contemporaries, was wont to 
refer to himself as “Brother Ass.” “If he had never lived no 
one would have imagined him” is*Hello’s final comment. For 
the Curé d’Ars he had the intensest reverence, and his sketch 
ot him, included in “Le Siécle,” not yet translated into English, 
has passages which even Hello never surpassed as examples of 
the power of crowding a big thought into few words. He says 
of him, “He never lied even in the sense in which honest men 
lie continually ;” and he here brands human respect forever as 
“a concession made to nothingness.” Under the title, “Studies 
in Saintship,” Virginia Crawford published a translation of part 
cf his “Physionomies de Saints.” 

Of his literary criticisms that on Shakespere has attracted 
most attention, because it differs radically from the English and 
German view of the poet’s work. For “King Lear” alone has 
he high praise. He admits that it is a work of genius, of superb 
genius; of one passage in the storm scene he says that it is the 
greatest stroke of genius that ever came from the pen of man. 
3ut even of “Lear” his commendation is qualified. He finds in 
it the fault which, in his opinion, damns all Shakespere’s work: 
it is essentially gloomy. His estimate of the plays as a whole 
is summed up in the passage, “The boat goes at hazard, the 
rudder is broken. What dramas Shakespere might have given 
What would have been the temple since such are the ruins?” 
Remembering that to Hello only the supernatural really mattered, 
and that Shakespere dealt with men and women as he saw them, 
taking little or no thought of souls, of eternal destinies and 
eternal verities, it is not difficult to understand the French 
critic’s attitude toward him whom thousands deem the greatest 
of English poets. 

Many of Hello’s essays are masterly, not only in matter, also 
by reason of his unapproachable style, strong, incisive, so indi- 
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vidual as to defy satisfactory translation. In that famous one, 
“Intellectual Charity,” he refuses to allow charity to rest content 
He says: 


in the giving of material alms. Far deeper does he go. 


| am speaking of charity as applied to all kinds of needs 
and I make no exception of the needs of the soul. I am 
speaking of that profound interior charity which asks itself, 
in presence of another soul, another mind, “What are its 
needs? And what can: I do to help to satisfy them?” .... 

We must love with all our heart, with all our soul. with all 

our mind. To love with all one’s mind is to detect, wherever 

they exist. the hunger and thirst of the intellect, and to fly 
to their relief. To love with all one’s mind is to go to the 
assistance of mind, wherever it lives, wherever it suffers. 

“Blessed is he that understandeth concerning the needy and 

the poor,” says Holy Scripture. And there are many kinds 

of poverty. 

The series of commentaries all 
words or character of Holy Writ, which comprise the volume, 
“Paroles de Dieu,” show Hello to have been a life-long, thought- 
ful, loving student of the Sacred Scriptures. These papers are 
They contain passages which are unfor- 


of them upon some 


essays, 


the fruit, the reward. 
yettable. “Recollection,” he says “is the triumph of unity in the 
depths of the soul.” If any chapter of “Paroles de Dieu” sur- 
passes the beauty and chastened strength of “Moses and the 
Interior of the Desert” it is the last, exultant hymn, on the word, 
Amen: 

With His help we can say Amen to the word of God. We 
can say yes! Yes! We can say Amen to the word which 
said “Let there be light.” We can say Amen to Him who 
said, “I am Who am.” Amen is man’s adhesion to truth, 
it is his ery of triumph, his hymn of glory. Man should 
make of himself a cry of triumph; he should become part of 
the living Amen which mounts from earth to heaven. What 
shall we make of our souls and our bodies if not voices which 


sing Amen? What shall we make of our words, our 
thoughts, our acts, if not exultant Amens? Amen means, 
“Yes, Lord,” to Him who is all-powerful. Away from 


Amen, disaster threatens us, precipices attract us; away 
from Amen human life, which should be a loving affirmation 
of truth, loses its destination and its reason for existence. 


FLORENCE GILMORE. 


REVIEWS 
Luther. Vol. [V. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. Translated 
by E. M. Lamonp. Edited by Luicr CaAppapetta. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $3.25. 
Father Grisar’s monumental work is acknowledged by 


English-speaking as well as German scholars to be the only 
complete and authoritative account of Luther and his apos- 
tasy that has been given to the world. Father Denifle’s 
“Luther und Lutherthum” opened the way to a thorough un- 
derstanding of Luther's motives and character and the 
conditions that gave him voice and appeal; but being a 
by-product of the author’s study of the period, it was in- 
tended to be an analysis and confutation of the Luther 
legend rather than a biography. Partly because it exhibited 
Luther objectively as his works and the testimony of his 
collaborators laid him bare, and partly because its scope 
did not permit examination of the subjective and psycho- 
logical conditions that might extenuate Luther's outstanding 
mendacity, duplicity and lewdness, Denifle’s great pioneer 
work was not popular with those who inherited the Lutheran 
tradition; and it reproduced so much of the crude vulgarity 
of the real Luther that no translator has yet found the cour- 
age or the skill to render it into English. The translation 
of Father Grisar’s fourth volume indicates that marvelous 
skill is needed, but yet that the achievement is realizable. 

It opens the second part of the monumental work, of which 
two further volumes remain to be translated. The present 
volume strikingly illustrates the author's proposed, and 
achieved, purpose “to give an exact historical and psycho- 
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logical picture of Luther's personality and character,” as 


seen from within and without through all his life and acts, 
especially in his spiritual and psychic development. It had 
been shown that Luther, self-sufficient, vulgar, vindictive and 
masterful, had gradually deteriorated as a monk and had, in 
1515, two years before his final outbreak, adopted the main 
heresies which, despite frequent contradiction and variation, 
he afterwards propagated: that man is hopelessly sinful, 
devoid of free will, and predestined to hell, and, unaided by 
good works, which are useless, is saved and justified by faith 
alone. His revolt against Rome was an afterthought, sug- 
gested and fortified by local, national and political condi- 
tions, and his further divagations were shaped by his hate 
of Rome, that grew into insensate frenzy as Papal authority 
stopped his path, and by the native vulgarity and cunning 
and unscrupulous recklessness of his own character. The 
measureless and marvelous extremes to which he went in 
language and doctrine are particularly noticeable in the 
present volume. While denouncing Rome for alleged depre- 
ciation of marriage he was advising bigamy to Henry VIII, 
authorizing it for Philip of Hesse, and declaring that mar- 
riage itself was merely a civil bond, with which neither 
priests nor grace had anything to do. Stung by remorseful 
misgivings and stimulated by his fatal gift of auto-suggestion, 
which made him regard the reproofs of conscience as the 
voice of the devil, he poured out on Church, Pope, priests 
and all opponents a deluge of obscenity and calumny which 
Satan himself might have envied. Father Grisar vindicates 
him against whatever charges are not absolutely provable, 
extenuates wherever it is at all possible, and gives full credit 
to his qualities, often beyond the warrant of his text; but 
after all allowance made for the man and the times, 
Luther’s own words and works, as presented in this volume, 
must make discouraging reading for the inaugurators of his 
quadricentennial in 1917. They have commenced two years 
too late; Father Grisar’s work will induce regret that they 
have undertaken it at all. M. K. 


is 


By Right of Sword. A Defense of Capital Punishment, 
Based on a Searching Examination of History, Theology 
and Philosophy. By Leicu H. Irvine. New York: Baker & 
Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Opinions, discussions have been published; essays, books 
have been written on the subject of capital punishment, 
but closely packed into 160 pages, a digest of them all is 
here presented. The author has read widely about his sub- 
ject. History aids him in his contention for the retention 
of capital punishment; philosophy is a guide to his foot- 
steps, and theology holds over him a protecting arm. An 
arsenal of facts and authorifies stands at his back. He real- 
izes the opposition to the fullest and is ready armed for the 
fray, with differing arguments for differing attacks. His 
strongest point is, that divine authority, accorded to govern- 
ments to maintain themselves in the society whose origin is 
from God, has also deputed to governments the power to 
enact whatever should be necessary for the maintenance of 
that society; but for the positivistic and materialistic among 
his adversaries, who condemn such reasoning as a soaring 
into the clouds of faith and metaphysics, the author makes 
the cold, dry numbers of statistics tell a tale of proportionate 
crime and severity of punishment. Righteously indignant 
at the present pampering of criminals, he claims “the time 
is ripe for courage and common sense” to apply “elimina- 
tion by one merciful stroke.” But, in striving to make all grist 
for his mill, the author over-emphasizes or brings*in what 
does not prove his point. Early Christianity was not a 
failure any more than modern Christianity is, and as for 
the assertion that certain Christian soldiers, who would not 
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go to war, were beheaded, it seems more credible that they 
lost their lives because they were Christians, not 
they refused to go to war. Mr. Irvine’s very wealth of 
accumulated evidence in favor of capital punishment has 
led to disorderly arrangement and useless repetition. The 
book should be helpful to the lawyer, scholar, debater, judge 
or philosopher who is willing to pay the high price asked 


of Sword.” vm we § 





Home University Library: The Ancient East. By D. G. 
HocartH. An Outline of Russian Literature. By Hon. 
Mavrice Barinc. The Navy and Sea Power. By Davin 
Hannay. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $0.50 each. 

“The Ancient East,” the first of these recent volumes of 
the “Home University Library,” deals with the period from 
1000 to 400 B. C., and is confined to the events that hap- 
pened in Western Asia or the “East of antiquity,” as the 
author calls it. The plan of looking over the area in ques- 
tion at certain intervals rather than considering events con- 
secutively in each part of that area will make this book 
appeal to a wider class of readers while not in the least 
damaging its historical accuracy. The author's epilogue is 
his weakest chapter, in which the imaginary evolution of 
Christianity is referred to as a proven fact. 

What strikes the reader most forcibly in Mr. Baring’s 
brief chapters on Russian literature is its comparatively short 
life, beginning as it does in the nineteenth century. We 
can scarcely agree with the author, however, in his conclu- 
sion that in spirituality it is the oldest of all literatures. 
True, it is “old in grief,” but scarcely very wise in tears, as 
the writer would have it. Naturalness and sincerity and 
deep-rooted love of reality characterize its prose and poetry. 
From Karanzin to Tolstoy the abnormal is dominant. 

David Hannay begins his book with a general survey of 
all that man has done upon the sea, and with an eye on 
general maritime results, he endeavors to show what part 
sea power has played in the making of history. What na- 
tions have been strong on sea, how their power has been 
obtained and how often naval superiority has been a deter- 
mining factor in the conflict of nations these pages attempt 
to show. It seems to the author merely a dream that sea 
power alone can dominate issues on land. He comes to 
the conclusion reached by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
that sea power is the bridge that keeps up communication, 
gives access and is of primary importance. Yet history 
points the moral that the bridge may be crossed by a march 
to Moscow. G. C. T. 





The Limitations of Science. By Louis TrRENCHARD More, 
Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

This book contains seven essays in which the scientist is taken 
severely to task for exceeding bounds by calling upon meta- 
physics in his endeavor to explain the results of experiment. The 
purpose seems to be to show the incompatibility of hypothesis 
with the scientific method. In fact the author seems to be an 
avowed enemy of hypothesis. Of course, he can not hope that 
all or even a majority of really scientific men will straightway 
discard hypotheses as means which are useful in expressing the 
results of experiments, or in the endeavor to assign causes for 
the various phenomena of experimental science. Absolute 
elimination of such means is utterly uncalled for. Common 
sense tells us there should be limits beyond which the formulator 
of hypotheses may not stray. There have been excesses. Hy- 
potheses have been proved to contain or lead to contradictions. 
The logical conclusion is not to discard the hypothesis entirely, 
but rather conform to the laws for the making of hypotheses 
set down in any good grammar of logic. 


| 


The trite and false phrase, “warfare between religion and 


because science,” greets us in several of the essays, and strangely enough, 


| almost in the same breath we find mention made of men whose 


glory was their religion and who are honored to-day for their 


| labors in the cause of science. In the last essay, “Science as 





the Arbiter of Ethics,” the author makes a good point or two 


| against the frenzied devotees of eugenics. But we must confess 


for so slender and unattractive-looking a book as is “By Right | that it is exceedingly difficult to decide just what the author's 


concept of religion, ethics and character is. Lastly, the author 
repeatedly refers to the Jaw of evolution. Catholics are not 
uware that experiment has given any warrant for placing evolu- 
tion among the physical laws, the more so when it includes the 
idea of the “survival of the fittest” so repeatedly insisted upon 
by the author. Has Dr. More already forgotten the “limitations 
of science,’ or does he wish to show us that his ire against the 
hypothesis in science can be delicately tempered by meekness and 


i a Ae 


gentleness? 





College Life: Its Conditions and Problems. Edited by 
Maurice GARLAND Futton. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
$1.25. 

Readings from American Literature. By Mary E. CALHouN 
and EMmMa L. MacArarney. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Professor Fulton of Davidson College has here arranged and 
edited a series of essays dealing with the conditions and prob- 
lems of academic life, for use in the English classes of colleges. 
He has drawn from the writings of college presidents and other 
educators material that bears on the student's personal relation 
to the various aspects of college life, intellectual, athletic and 
social. About half the book treats of the curriculum, while the 
remainder takes up the student’s outside interests, such as 
recreation, college spirit, general reading, etc. The first selection 
is by President Wilson, the second by Cardinal Newman, but 
Huxley is given more space than Matthew Arnold or Arlo Bates. 

Until the publication of “Readings from American Literature,” 
we have had no anthology for schools covering both prose and 
poetry from the colonial period to the present. Teachers who 
have felt the need of having their pupils read American authors 
and not merely what others have written about these authors 
will welcome this book. History teachers will also find the 
volume useful in throwing light on the vital periods of our 
national life. It supplies good supplementary material for any 
text that may be in use on the history of American literature. 


G CT. 





The Smile of Mona Lisa. By Jacinto BeNnevente. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $0.75. 

Ginevra. By Epwarp Doyte. New York: Doyle & Co., 
135 E. 58th street. $0.75. 

From this pair of plays a moral may be drawn that lies 
not between the covers: their fortune is in inverse propor- 
tion to their value. The first, a translation in twenty short 
pages from a Spanish playlet, padded with a prefatory puff 
of. the author, has no moral at all and no dramatic quality; 
but it will sell, for it is spiced with eulogies of paganism 
and sneers at the Church to which Leonardo da Vinci, the 
hero it travesties, was always loyal, and it has a secular 
publishing house to push it. “Ginevra” is a five-act romantic 
drama which, in human interest and masterly development 
of plot, and grace and power of language, and the skilful 
blending of pathos and humor, tragedy and comedy and, 
above all, in that intangible but crowning quality that makes 
an acting play, is far superior to the Spanish production. Mr. 
Doyle’s play is a dramatization of the highly tragic story of a 
noble Florentine lady who, buried during the Great Plague, 
escaped from the tomb. The author infuses with living 
reality the historic contrasts, the virtue and villainy, piety 
and buffoonery, mourning and roystering of that medieval 
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day, and his play is suitable for the stage and _ the 
study. But there is no big house to boom it, and Father 
Talbot Smith's recent complaint that our Catholic public 
will only awake to such a boom seems not unfounded. May 
they have the saving grace to say with “Ginevra’s” Jester: 
“Lord have mercy on me and on every other poor fool in the 


M. K. 


world.” 

Writing an Advertisement. By S. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

Advertising is such a feature of business life that it is not 
surprising that a book of the above title should be placed upon the 
market. A billion dollars yearly is the estimated outlay for ad- 
vertising in this country, and in view of the fact that the re- 
turns from this enormous expense depend largely on the copy 
and its effective presentation, it is remarkable that a book of 
this type has not been incorporated before the present volume 
into the field of advertising literature. Mr. Hall has written en- 
tertainingly regarding the construction of an advertisement, and 
as a leading advertising expert with fifteen years’ experience in 
his calling, has amply illustrated his subject with practical inci- 
dents. It is written in a simple and direct style without any at- 
tempt to present a mathematically correct formula, or set of 
rules for the composition of a good advertisement. Having 
supervised the text of a course of advertising instruction, em- 
bracing four large volumes, for the International Correspondence 
Schools, Mr. Hall shows clearly the process of “preparing copy,” 
and gives abundant suggestions and hints to the business man 
regarding the importance of copy, the necessity of studying the 
article advertised, the people and conditions; the power of words 
and the value of the imagination. He thoroughly covers the 
whole ground of copy-writing and does it in a readable, non- 
technical fashion that is stimulating and instructive, and in con- 
sequence has produced a book that is worthy of a place in the 
It should be helpful in commercial life 


RoLanp Hatt. Boston: 


literature of business. 


and to those interested in the psychology of advertising. O. T. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Rt. Rev. Thomas O'Dwyer, the Bishop of Limerick, has 


pointed out so well in a pastoral letter “The War’s Lesson,” that 
the document is reprinted for American readers in the current 
number of the Catholic Mind. The regrettable eagerness shown 
in certain quarters to draw the Pope into the European conflict 
and to make him appear no longer neutral will, of course, come 
to nothing, for the Pontifical letters which have been gathered 
together in this pamphlet prove how universal is the charity of 
the father of Christendom. A brief answer to the query: “Why 
doesn't the Pope interfere?” by Father J. F. X. Murphy, S.J., ends 


the number. 


The firm of Pustet deserves the thanks of all who read Ger- 
man for publishing a translation of Father Gallwey’s famous 
“Watches of the Sacred Passion.” True to the instinct of the 
German language, the translator, Antonie Freifrau v. Hertling, 
has compressed the English title into one word, calling the book 
“Die Leidenswacht.” Throughout the two volumes care has 
evidently been ,taken to make the German rendering as idio- 
matic as possible. The result is very satisfactory. While no 
phrases are used which clearly point to the English original, 
the translation has robbed the “Watches” of none of its singular 
excellence. The price of both volumes, $3.25, while not un- 
reasonable in this country, would seem exorbitant in Germany. 





To include in such brief compass as that of “The Greek Spirit” 
(Sturgis & Walton, $1.50) a clear account of Grecian activities 
of all kinds would call for more skill than Kate Stephens, the 
author of the book, seems to possess. She starts with the infancy 

















ot Hellas and treats in order of the salient manifestations of 
the Greek genius. The author attempts to explain everything by 
“evolution.” In utilizing the matter from her sources she has not 
aiways assimilated it thoroughly and in the effort at con- 
densation there is, in consequence of suppression of intermediate 
steps, a lack of logical connection, coherence and clearness. In 
implying that the religion revealed by the Son of God is but a 
late example of evolution she goes too far for her Christian 
readers. .Why was all discussion of the Orators omitted? Their 
age is given under the period of decadence, but barring three or 
four bare mentions of Demosthenes, there is nothing upon this 
topic. Many of the words the author uses are scarcely English 
and others are bizarre and obscure. 





“Friends and Apostles of the Sacred Heart” (Benziger, 
$0.75) and “The Service of the Sacred Heart” (Benziger, 
$0.35) are two little books of devotion it is a pleasure to 
recommend. In the first, Father P. F. Chandlery, S.J., the 
author of “Pilgrim Walks in Rome,” has gathered more than 
two hundred short sketches of saints and holy ones from 
the first to the twentieth century who were particularly 
notable for their love of the Sacred Heart. In each case the 
compiler gives some historical fact, tells an anecdote or 
chooses a quotation by which the friendship in question is 
proved, and good chapters containing special devotions are 
added. The second little book is by Father Joseph McDon- 
nell, the editor of the Jrish Messenger, and consists of medi- 
the “Nine Offices” of the 


tations and commentaries on 


Sacred Heart. 





“Until 1060 A.D. there was no authoritative mandate of 
the Church against polygamy” is the amazing statement 
made by Walter M. Gallichan, in a book called “Women 
Under Polygamy” (Dodd, Mead, $2:50). Again he writes: 
“The enforced fettering of the unfortunately married will be 
one day regarded as a relic of a barbarous age.” The value 
of the work is indicated by the above quotations. From the 
travelers’ tales he quotes, the author would have us believe 
that Turkish women are happier in their harems than Eng- 
lish wives in their homes. And Professor Woodbridge Riley 
actually contributes the introduction to the American edition 
of all this salacious trash! 





“It unnecessary to add that she was never invited 
again,” is the way that Anne Seymour, the author of “A-B-C 
of Good Form” (Harper’s, $0.50), indicates the social ruin 
of a New York woman who answered a dinner invitation 
with the words “Come with pleasure.” In a score of chap- 
ters is explained present-day etiquette regarding “Calls and 
Cards,” “Luncheons and Breakfasts,” “Hostess and Guest,” 
“Correspondence,” “Dances,” etc., and the exposition, as a 
rule, is sensible. In the world’s eyes “social errors” are 
worse than sin, so a book of this kind is useful. 


is 





Jackson Boyd's “The Unveiling” (Putnam, $1.25) and 
Marion Mills Miller's “A Poet’s Cabinet” (Putnam, $1.50) 
seem to be books of verse that are brought out with the 
understanding that the publishers shall be secured against 
loss. The first book is a “poetic drama in five acts” which 
is made the medium for preaching philosophical and soci- 
ological heresies of all kinds. The elaborate stage directions, 
however, are very entertaining. “Music full of passion” is 
often followed by “music full of pain,” “weird music” is called 
for.on almost every other page, and “effulgent light” is not 
uncommon. The compiler of the second volume went through 
the writings of George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D., an exponent 
of the New Thought movement, and selected and arranged ac- 
cording to the subject enough passages, mainly poetical, to fill 
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nearly 450 pages. H. C. Christy made a dozen drawings for 
the book. 





“The Anglo-German Problem,’ by Charles Sarolea, the 
Belgian Consul in Edinburgh (Putnam, $1.00), is an Ameri- | 
can edition of a work that appeared in 1912, after the author | 
had spent twenty years of travel and study in Germany. 
The differences between Germany and England, according 
to Dr. Sarolea, are not due to substantial grievances, but the 
real issue at stake is the clash between two irreconcilable 
political creeds. At its first appearance the book was not 
well received, yet some of its general conclusions have been 
confirmed by recent events, and its forecasts have been | 
verified in nearly every detail. The strictures passed upon 
Teuton anglophobia really lead the writer, in some of his | 
passages, into anglomania. “The Anglo-German Problem” 
has been translated into three languages. 








“Tabular Views of Universal History.” Compiled by | 
George Palmer Putnam, A.M. Edited Up to Date by George 
Haven Putnam, Litt.D. New Edition, Revised and En- | 
larged, with Historical Chart, 9 Maps in Color, and Gen- 
ealogical Tables’ (Putnam, $2.50) is the complete title of | 
a useful reference book that has recently appeared. What 
mars an otherwise excellent work is the perhaps uncon- 
scious bias sometimes displayed in the handling of persons 
and events intimately associated with the Church. A little 
painstaking reading of the authoritative pages of the “Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia” would have given the editor reason for 
doubting, for instance, the baldly chronicled increase of 
rites and superstitions about the year 600, or the dogmatic 
statement that the doctrine of transubstantiation was first 
fathered by Paschasius in 840, or the myth of the Child 
Pope Benedict IX. 


EDUCATION 


Catholic Educational Association Convention 


‘6 HAT is the good,” asked the Critic, “of meetings like 
these? Loss of time and loss of money, say I. I’ve just 
glanced over a report to be sent to the press. From start to 
finish, there’s nothing in it but an exaggerated strain of self- 
congratulation. And I think that in most respects, this report 
is a faithful mirror of the Convention itself. True, we listened 
to some excellent papers, and the Convention adopted some very 
noble resolutions; ‘ringing,’ as the newspapers say. But, cut 
bono? The resolutions bind no one, and the papers will soon 
be forgotten. And so, I ask, what is the good of these elaborate 
Conventions ?” 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ADDRESS 
“Well,” replied the patient Observer, a veteran of many Con- 
ventions, “well, at any rate, you have eased your bosom of much 


| perilous stuff. You have said the worst. But you seem to have 


fcrgotten the magnificent address of the Archbishop of St. Paul 
at the opening of the Convention. His Grace’s speech was thor- 
oughly Catholic, vitally progressive and wisely conservative. In 
my opinion, the program he there outlined was the program 
of the Convention, and in answer to your objection,*I think it 
‘an be summed up briefly: ‘We have done great things in Cath- 


| elic education; but greater things remain to be done.’ Have 
| you considered this aspect of the matter?” 


“T think,” rejoined the Critic, “that the Convention forgot the 
second part of the Archbishop’s addresss.” 

From this you will gather that the Critic was a growly sort 
of person, nursing his wrath to keep it warm. And such he was. 
Jt was only my singular habit of consorting with all sorts and 
conditions of people, bizarre individuals, pickers-up of uncon- 
sidered trifles, that led me across his path. I am sure that he 
was alone in his ingloriousness in St. Paul, and I strongly sus- 


| pect that he is a bit dyspeptic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED | 


D. Appleton Co., New York: 
Thankful’s Inheritance. By Joseph C. Lincoln. $1.35. | 

Benziger Bros., New York: 
The Little Manual of St. Rita. By Rev. Thomas S. McGrath. $0.50; 
Compendium Sacre Liturgiz. Scripsit P. Innocentius Wapelhorst, 
O.F.M. $2.50. 

Columbia University Press, New York: 
Population: A Study in Malthusianism. By Warren S. Thomson. $1.75. | 


Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Abused Russia. By Dr. C. C. Young. $1.35. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The World in the Crucible. By Sir Gilbert Parker. $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N. Y.: 
‘The Shoes of Happiness. By Edwin Markham. $1.20. 
Hearst’s International Library Co., New York: 
The Enemy. By George Randolph Chester and Lillian Chester. $1.35. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. By Rev. Joseph MacRory, 
D.D. $2.75; Prayers of the Gael. By R. MacCrocaigh. $0.45; Pho- 
netic Method of Hearing Confessions of the Slavic Peoples. By Rev. 
F. Bimanski, S.J. $0.20; The Story of St. Martin of Tours. By 
Louise M. Stacpoole Kenny. $0.75. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York: 
The Millionaire. By Michael Artzibashef. $1.25. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 
America and Her Problems. By Paul H. B. De Constant. $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: ‘ 
Wales and the Wars of the Roses. By H. T. Evans. $3.00; Mind in | 
Animals. By E. M. Smith. $0.90; Western Wildflowers. By Mar- | 


garet Armstrong. $2.00. 

Schwab Press, Portland, Ore.: 
The Life of Jesus Christ from the Four Gospels, in the Nez Perces 
Language. By J. M. Cataldo, S.J. 

Fred’k F. Stokes Co., New York: 
The Life of His Majesty Albert, King of the Belgians. By John de 
Courcy MacDonnell. $1.00. 

The University Society, New York: 
The Parents’ Guide. Two Volumes. $6.50. 

University of California Press: 
A Neglected Aspect of the English Romantic Revolt. By G. F. Richard- 
son. $1.00. 


Wuy CONVENTIONS? 

Yet the Critic’s query has been often put, but not, as a rule, 
by the men and women who attend the Anmual Meetings of the 
Catholic Educational Association. If these conventions do 
nothing more than to bring together the Catholic educators of 
the country, they serve a most worthy purpose. We Catholics 
have been somewhat prone to translate the principles of the 
eremetical life into spheres that are not, and should not be, in the 
least, eremetical; we have not yet forgotten the Catacombs 
and the Discipline of the Secret; we have lived our lives alone, 
and we have suffered for it. Only within late years, for in- 
stance, have we become aware that our practical work in soci- 
ology is without a peer in this country. We of the East have 
rubbed our eyes, when we read of the splendid work done in 
the West; the dwellers in the land of the setting sun have been 
encouraged by the activity of their brethren along the Atlantic 
coast. Twenty years ago, the forces which have brought about 
cur excellent system of parochial schools, our academies and 
our colleges, were operating not as a unit, but as separate, 
almost alien, agencies. True, for the parochial schools, the 
Baltimore Council had laid down principles, freighted with wis- 
dom, but necessarily general, both in character and in application. 
It was not within the province of the Council to enter into 
details, nor was it practicable to suggest counsels of educational 
perfection to schools, many of which were struggling for a mere 
existence. Similarly, the colleges and academies, then as now, 
to a great extent under the direction of the religious orders, 
had the unity which is secured by a common rule and purpose; 
but they too, lacked that larger sense of solidarity which comes 
with the general consideration of the issues common to Catho- 
lic education from the kindergarten to the university. 
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Tue St. PAut MEETING 


That the old isolation has been dispelled forever is due in no 
small degree to the annual meetings of the Catholic Educational 
educators, clerical and lay, gather from 
every part of the country. Annually, the whole field of educa- 
tion is reviewed by experts. Experiences are exchanged, fail- 
ures noted, remedies devised; and the unchanging principles 
underlying Catholic education are discussed in their truly Catho- 
lic applicability to the newer needs of our changing times. The 
Twelfth Convention, which closed at St. Paul on July 1, brought 
tegether a remarkable body of men and women. It was made 
up of Archbishops and Bishops, members of the secular clergy 


Association. Here 


and superiors of religious orders, teachers, editors and publicists, 
practical and devoted men, to whom the cause of education is 
not an avocation, but a sacred trust. They examined frankly 
and fully, almost every problem connected with school, seminary 
and university. Special topics of pedagogy together with ques- 
tions of administration and expansion, were discussed by the 
delegates under the leadership of experienced schoolmen. The 
exchange of plans and methods effected at the Convention, can 
uot fail to exercise in due time, a salutary influence upon all 
work. 


Catholic educational 


EDUCATION AND THE STATE 


One of the most important papers presented at this Convention 
was that on “Education and the State,” by the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
P. R. MeDevitt, superintendent of the Philadelphia parisn 
schools. “The status of Catholics,” said Monsignor, “who con- 
tribute enormously to the maintenance of the public schools, 
while under the necessity of supporting the parochial schools 
to which they send their children, is a violation of one of the 
basic principles upon which this republic is founded—no taxa- 
We are being discriminated against 
The state of 


tion without representation. 
in what practically amounts to class legislation.” 
affairs here noted, is burden enough; but it will become in- 
tolerable if the plans, now under consideration in many parts 
of the country, are allowed engrossment on the statute books. 
These plans, sometimes the outgrowth of a dislike of all things 
Catholic, sometimes the logical expression of an honest belief 
that only the public schools can impart an education worth while, 
will end either in an exclusion of Catholic pupils from public 
life, or in a State supervision which threatens to make the con- 
tinuance of the parochial school exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible. 


HostILe LEGISLATION 


Whether or not the rejection of Catholic pupils from local 
and State Normal Schools, unless they submit to an examina- 
tion which is not exacted from others, is from a certain point 
of view, a desirable thing, may be a question open to debate. In 
itself, however, this practice is wholly un-American and thor- 
oughly contemptible. Public benefits, privileges and oppor- 
tunities should be open to all alike, regardless of the religious 
belief of the applicants. The hour in which our educational 
reformers, prating their patriotism, agree that this principle 
of American polity may be safely disregarded, will surely prove 
an evil hour for the permanency of our republican institutions. 
In more than one State, proposals have been made, looking to 
the extinction of the Catholic school through special taxation. 
To meet these threatening evils, the St. Paul Convention recom- 
mended the appointment in every locality of committees to 
guard Catholic interests in legislative procedure. More than 
once has this step been urged in AMeErica, Unless it is taken, 
and at once, the Church will be forced into a fight for freedom 
in education, which can be won only at the expense of sacrifices 
greater than any which have yet been made. More than 
have we American Catholics located the stable door too 


Tal 
ence 


late. While the enrollment in our parochial schools shows an 
annual increase, the reflection that the majority of our Catholic 
boys and girls are still under non-Catholic care, should stir us 
up to renewed energy. The fight has been won only when every 
Catholic child in the United States is in a Catholic school. In 
the meantime we can not allow our opponents to put us in the 
position of outlaws. 


“For Gop AND COUNTRY” 


As citizens, Catholics have no special favors to ask. We seek 
no ascendancy over the public schools. Our motives are not 
political. We are fighting for truth and justice. Our sole pur- 
pose in striving to protect and perfect our parochial schools is 
that which is inscribed on the corner-stone of many a parish 
school and on the heart of every true American Catholic: “For 


God and Country!” rio 
ECONOMICS 
Unemployment 
66 NE out of every ten people in Chicago,” reports the 
Chicago Tribune for December 15, 1914, “is, appar- 


ently, a pauper.” This conclusion is based upon the reports 
of the municipal relief agencies, and does not include cases 
handled by the private charitable associations. In the public 
records, no attempt made to assign the cause of this 
pauperism, but if the investigations conducted by the Chicago 
United Charities may be taken as representing a general 
condition, nearly one-half of this dependency is due to un- 
employment. Of a group of 20,628 families, 9,514 were forced 
to ask relief because the family bread-winner was “out of 
work.” It is interesting to note in passing, that intemperance 
figures in 1,347 cases, and “shiftlessness” in but 193, both of 
which factors, however, greatly contribute to unemployment. 


is 


UNCERTAIN STATISTICS 


While accurate statistics are not to be had, the experience 
of the past winter seems to indicate that enforced unem- 
ployment has increased both actually and relatively during 
the last few years. In the closing months of 1914 and the 
spring of 1915, from ninety thousand to four hundred thou- 
sand men were said to be out of work in the city of New 
York, and figures almost as large were submitted: for Chi- 
cago. These figures are but rough estimates and the discrep- 
ancy between ninety thousand and four hundred thousand 
evinces either inaccuracy, or totally differing points of view 
held by the various investigators; but the reports of the 
charitable organizations, both in New York and in Chicago, 
show that the distress caused by unemployment was more 
widespread than in the preceding year. 


CONSTRUCTIVE METHODS 


Both public and private agencies confess their inability to 
meet this serious condition satisfactorily. “We've been grop- 


ing and experimenting,” says Mr. Walter Sears, of the 
Boston Free Labor Bureau. “Most employment bureaus 
zre miakeshifts.” These agencies will probably have no 


fault to find with the statement that they are working in the 
dark, and that most of the means at their disposal at best 
merely meet an emergency without removing the cause 
which brought about the crisis. Certainly, emergency meas- 
ures are valuable and at times may be absolutely necessary; 
but the task of one who would lessen unemployment as a 
dangerous social factor has only begun when he has brought 
together the jobless man and the manless job. Any contri- 
bution of permanent and constructive value in the solution 
of the question must show how unemployment can be eliminated 
or at least greatly lessened. 
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EMERGENCY METHODS 


A distressing feature, common to many promising cam- 
paigns inaugurated both by private and municipal agencies, 
is their inefficiency, arising from the fact that unemployment 
is treated not as a symptom of a diseased social organism, 
but as the disease itself, easily cured by funds and appropri- 
ations. Last winter, for instance, Pittsburgh appropriated 
a quarter of a million dollars for public relief. The appro- 
priation served, no doubt, to relieve much distress, a thor- 
oughly laudable purpose, but when exhausted, the trouble 
due to unemployment was left much as it was in the begin- 
ning. Boston opened soup-kitchens, thereby adding to her 
population of jobless citizens, for the news drew the un- 
desirable recruits of idleness from sections as far distant as 
Montreal. Sewing-rooms for women, rock-piles and wood- 
yards for men, shelters, municipal lodging-houses, bread- 
lines and other familiar devices, are thoroughly justified if 
they lend a helping hand at a time of urgent need. Here, 
however, their function ends. Except, perhaps, in Boston, 
and possibly in a few other communities, the municipal em- 
ployment bureau has not been notably successful. To quote 
a fairly typical instance, in a period of two weeks the New 
York bureau had 6,232 applications for employment, while 
there were calls from only two hundred employers, who 
required but three hundred and sixty persons. 

The incipient employment bureau now maintained under 
Federal authority has not had time to prove its usefulness; 
but if it succeeds in bringing about some degree of co- 
ordination between the many philanthropic employment bu- 
reaus now scattered throughout the country and often 
working at cross-purposes, it will amply justify its existence. 
As an example of this lack of cooperation, Mr. John B. 
Andrews, secretary of a New York employment committee, 
is quoted as saying that, in New York alone, more than 
three thousand church commissions were working last winter, 
and for the most part calmly working alone. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Insurance against unemployment is one of,the most prom- 
ising of relief methods yet suggested. It is an attempt 
to devise a system which, through payments made by 
the worker at stated times and through relief granted by 
the insuring agency in times of forced unemployment, will 
distribute over a long period the burden which otherwise 
would be borne in its entirety at one particular time. It is 
proposed that the insuring agency be the municipality or 
the State. The plan has been tried, and with general satis- 
faction, it is reported, notably in the city of Ghent. The 
workman of Ghent insures himself, either by paying dues 
to his union toward unemployment benefits, or, if he is not 
a member of a union, by depositing in a saving-fund estab- 
lished by the city, and the city contributes towards his pro- 
vision a subsidy equal to sixty per cent. of the insurance 
paid. This scheme has been adopted with variations, by 
practically all Belgian cities, by twenty-five cities in Holland, 
twenty in France, ten in Germany, three in Italy and two 
in Switzerland. A similar principle underlies the French, 
Danish and Norwegian national employment insurance sys- 
tem. In Great Britain, however, the National Insurance Act 
of 1911 seems to have failed for want of proper executive 
methods. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 


Whether similar legislation would be practicable in the 
United States may be a debatable question. There is no 
need, however, to condemn such projects sweepingly as “so- 
cialistic.” It is a commonplace of Catholic social economy 




















that measures for the common welfare beyond the power of 
private effort are fittingly undertaken by the State. “When 
men and women can not obtain work, and can not get to 
where it may be waiting for them,” remarks Frances A. 
Kellor, “it is the community that must in the end help them 
to keep alive, or must bury them, if they freeze or starve.” 
And it is preferable, from every point of view, to invest in 
men than in almshouses or coffins. , 

How seriously continued, widespread unemployment men- 


aces social welfare is obvious; how to remove the evil is 
far from obvious. It does not depend upon a single factor, 
readily discerned and easily remedied, but upon industrial, 


social and moral causes, quite beyond the influence of the 
individual, and responding but sluggishly to the intervention 
of the State. It is as easy as it is useless to attribute the 
“hard times” which grip a village to the closing down of the 
local steel or cotton mill. “What caused the mill to close 
down?” might bring us nearer a solution, but the answer 
seems to lead through a series of complicated and apparently 
disconnected conditions, ending in the familiar conclusion 
that, individually and collectively, men bear witness to the 
fact of Original Sin. “We are members one of another” is 
a general truth which ought to apply to the problem of how 
to making a living by the sweat of one’s brow, with all the 
directness with which it applies to any other human activity. 
It does so apply; but the disorder existing in society arises 
from individual and collective refusal to recognize its bear- 


ing. 
TuHeE ULTIMATE SOLUTION 


The distress caused by unemployment is a malign condi- 
tion which calls for immediate treatment, radical treatment 
if possible; emergency treatment if none other can be had. 
Possibly, as the world wags nowadays and seems likeiy to 
wag, an emergency treatment may be all that can be de- 
Society is not a machine which can be repaired by 
replacing a bar or tightening a bolt. It is not even an or- 
ganization; it is a living, growing organism. Ultimately, 
every social and economic disease rests either upon unavoid- 
able human limitations, or upon fully avoidable infractions 
of the natural or divine law by individuals or by society. 
Statute law is but one of the weakest of all measures that 
can be applied to the relief of these ills; nevertheless it is 
sometimes the only remedy which can be found or used. The 
real cure is in the united effort of the individual elements of 
society, working for the common welfare. That vast or- 
ganism known as human society can never hope to throw 
off its manifold social diseases unless it returns to God. 
Fantastic, utopian, as this conclusion may seem, it is founded 
upon the principle that the activities of society will ever be 
marked by cruelty and fraud, if the lives of its members are 


not swayed by the principles of justice. 
PAuL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


vised. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


The total population of England and Wales is 36,000,000, and 
one person in every eighteen is a Catholic. In the United States, 
with a population of about 98,000,000, one person in every six 
is a Catholic. As the number of priests in England and Wales 
is about 4,000, and in the United States 19,000, the English 
Church has one priest for every 500 souls, while in America 
there is one for every 800 souls. Comparing England and Wales 
with the archdiocese of New York, the Reverend Vincent 
M’Nabb, O.P., claims that England and Wales have relatively 
more priests, more churches, more Catholic schools, and more 
children in Catholic schools than New York has. He quotes 
from the official “Catholic Directory of England and Wales” and 
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“Catholic Directory,” printed in 


from an analysis of our own 


the Lamp for April. 

There is to be a monument erected to Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, at a total cost, including 
a maintenance fund, of $110,000. This is a little puzzling, for 
if the contention of Christian Scientists is true that nothing 
exists outside the mind save in the imagination, where is the 
monument going to be? In the imagination? It seems a rather 
big price to pay for an imaginary monument. Moreover, if we 
may believe Mrs. Eddy, all matter is an error of “mortal mind.” 
Yet here her affluent followers perpetuating a “heresy” :t 
was her life and mission to combat! 


in 


are 


“The Retreat of the Self-Confessed Grasshoppers” was the 
subject of a sermon at the Westmount Baptist Church, Mon- 
Just what place in the spiritual 
It is a matter 


treal, a few Sundays ago. 
economy grasshoppers hold it is hard to say. 
of surmise, too, what line of development characterized the 
sermon in question. Surely it must have had three parts, like 
the sermon of the mountaineer preacher that the Montgomery 
Advertiser This good to his flock: 
“Brethren, I hev decided t’ divide my sermon in three parts. 
Th’ first part, I'll understand an’ you won't. Th’ second part, 
Th’ third part, nobuddy’ll un- 


mentions. man said 


you'll understand an’ I won't. 


derstand,” 

\ccording to the report of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention ef Tuberculosis, in 1913 there were 143,000 
victims of the disease. The death rate from the white plaguc 
has been reduced from 326 per 1,000 in 1880 to 146.6 in 1913; 
this is equivalent to a saving of 179,027 lives in one year. Among 
the suggestions made at the meeting of the Association, held in 
Seattle, June 15, those of Dr. George Kober of the Georgetown 
University Medical School, deserved special attention. He called 
for the spread of laws against the common drinking cup and 
tor the isolation of patients. The Convention emphasized the 
folly of an exaggerated fear of the disease and recommended 
cleanliness in public buildings and private homes as the best 
preventatives. 

A priest reports that he knows of ten Catholic young ladies 
ir. one of our eastern cities who are quite prominent socially 
and who are engaged to be married soon. But seven of them 
tnean to wed Protestants! There is an obvious text here for 
2 sermon, but instead let us give some statistics. An American 
bishop asserts that out of 450 cases of mixed marriages which 
came under his notice, “400 proved fatal to faith, and 90 per 
cent. of the offspring of these marriages lost to the 
Church.” As for the moral perils that threaten the fruit of 
mixed marriages, the superior of a House of the Good Shepherd 
reports that out of 120 young girls committed to her care 90 


were 


had a non-Catholic father or mother 





One of the speakers at a recent newspaper conference held at 
Lawrence, Kansas, mentioned the following complaints of the 
public against the newspaper of to-day: 


(1.) The persistent refusal to right a wrong done edi- 
torially. (2.) The suppression of news for profit, or because 
of fear of some powerful interest. (3.) The laying of false 
emphasis upon the news because of criminal or unworthy 
motives. (4) An amazing and often criminal lack of accu- 
racy in reporting. (5.) Indefensible attacks upon public 
men coupled with shocking invasion of privacy of both public 
and private individuals from which not even women are ex- 
empt. (6.) Deliberate falsification of news and facts. 


The former managing editor of the New York Sun, Chester 5. 
Lord, who was a member of the Sun's staff for forty-three years, 
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Lelieves that most of these wrongs are being righted by the 
modern press, and that a golden age of newspapers is at hand. 
Perhaps there is truth in this optimistic view, yet the manner of 
distorting or falsifying Papal utterances since the great war 
began is scarcely indicative of a new era in American newspaper 
ethics, nor was the expressive silence observed by our papers 
while the Church was being persecuted in Mexico a mark of the 
golden age of journalism. 


The New York Evening Post holds a unique @pinion as 
regards the continuance of the war, noting that: 


The world-struggle is furnishing an extraordinary opportu- 
nity not only for the makers of rifles and shells, but also for 
the writers of books and of newspaper and magazine articles ; 
and they are hanging on to the chance like grim death. Look 
at the table of contents of any of the current English reviews, 
for example, and you see a multitude of titles like this: 
“Why Italy Went to War,” “The Economic Strain on 
England and Germany,” “European Diplomacy: Bismarck to 
Sir Edward Grey,” etc., etc. Now, if the war were suddenly 
to come to an end, these gentlemen’s occupation would be 
gone; and so they keep on befogging the issue. 


The writers of war articles could just as easily pen articles 
on “Why Peace Came Back,” and maybe the change of sub- 
ject would improve their style. 





The report of the Peace League that met in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, on June 18, reads in part as follows: 

Throughout five thousand years of recorded history, peace, 
here and there established, has been kept, and its area has 
been widened, in one way only. Individuals have combined 
their efforts to suppress violence in the local community. 
Communities have cooperated to maintain the authoritative 
state and to preserve peace within its borders. States have 
formed leagues or confederations or have otherwise cooper- 
ated to establish peace among themselves. Always peace has 
been made and kept, when made and kept at all, by the super- 
ior power of superior numbers acting in unity for the com- 
mon good. 


Strange that the Popes received no mention as peace-makers 
in the world’s history, though from the fifth century to the 
twentieth at least sixteen Roman Pontiffs brought peace to 
warring nations. On the same day the Kenilworth Borough 
Council, of Elizabeth, N. J., granted the American Locomo- 
tive Company and the Westinghouse Electric Company the 
privilege of building a plant to manufacture munitions of 
war. The companies stated that they were forced to com- 
bine their activities to fill their orders. Work is to be com- 
menced at once on the plant, which will employ 1,500 hands. 
Philadelphia and Elizabeth are in different States, and some 
distance apart: Philadelphia talks peace, while Elizabeth 


“manufactures” war. 





The suffragists and the anti-suffragists have both been claim- 
ing Cardinal Gibbons for their side, but in a letter he recently 
sent to Mr. James R. Nugent, of Newark, his Eminence leaves 
no doubt as to how he stands on the question, for he writes: 


I still hold the same views on woman suffrage, already so 
often expressed, that the ballot would drag woman from 
her domestic duties into the arena of politics and rob her 
of much of her charm, goodness and true influence. She is 
indeed a princess, but her God-given rule should lie in 
domestic and gentler fields and ways. We all believe that 
she has been so successful in her work there that we fear 
any change by the carrying of her government into the 
political field. 


The women who are most eager for the ballot are said to be 
those whose leisure is abundant and whose family cares are 
few. But in suffrage States Catholic women, without neglect- 
ing their home duties, must not fail to use intelligently their 
new privilege. 





